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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE ASSOCIATION. 

To be Incorporated under the 7 and 8 Victoria cap. 110, or 

by Royal Charter. Applications for Shares will be received until 

Monday the 15th instant, addressed to Messrs HUGHES, KEAR. 
NEY, and MASTERMAN, 17, Bucklersbury. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


A Proprietor of 50 Shares will be entitled to a Personal Entrée 
for all Representations ; 100 Shares a Reserved Seat in the Pit for 
all Representations ; 150 Shares, a Pit Stall for Two Representa- 
ie one ede coaene days being selected by the Share- 

is pre ary ice: 9 Shares n Pi Lt. ‘ 
Rimesntationn iminary notice ; 200 Shares, a Pit Stall for all 
oe Pe will be divided into separate seats, each seat to be 

2 AP ; but space will be retained for general circulation. 
of hein aac of 50 Shares and upwards may, before the First 
tnlesion A tegen, each season, transfer his privilege of ad- 
Tie en hr that season to a Nominee; and a Proprietor of 
in like ae atuting two or more of the above qualifications, may, 
entitled “~ - o transfer each privilege to a Nominee, who will be 

3. The ri Al eyes transferred in lieu of the Proprietor. 
teaneiersed St Pee admission to a Stall or Reserved Seat may be 
ie: the Foe y> by voucher from the Proprietor or his Nomi- 
tion be if th ansferee paying at the Theatre for each Representa- 

, vm the usual price of admission. 
eather ct se on the First of February in each year of 
titled to the of. ares specified above, will be the Proprietor en- 

5. The lentes orien privileges during the ensuing season. 
Privileges maust be 4 eh oo, to avail himself of the above 
ing each season, declared before the First of February preced 
Reker a Proprietor not desiring to avail himself of 
equal in the big ee, it will be at his option to have an allowance, 
diminution of nou to four per cent. on his Shares, in payment or 
Which he ae subscription, for not less than fifteen nights, 

1. To © may enter into for a Box or otherwise. 

Committees win’ Sonvenience of individual Shareholders, the 
mencement of ‘ave a discretionary power, before the com 
of each season, and by arrangement with the Share- 


holder, 1 7 A dbo 
» fo substitute for his right of admission during that season 


®8y equivalent rights. 


8. A discr tl ary 1 ; . : 
mittee to resoppe ee et Will likewise be vested in the Com 


Proportion a suc h further privileges to the Shareholders, in 
allow: and ‘ their Shares, as circumstances may be found to 
pedient for * herally to make such regulations as may appear ex 

9. The aby 4 general interests of the Proprietary Body. 
able by the P © privileges are independeut of the dividend receiv 
—__* “"* *roprietor in respect of his Shares. 

OYAL ASYLUM OF ST ANW 
ana ASY LUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 

This Seciety ag of those once in Prosperity, Orphans or not.— 
ing, Maintg dh. oluntary Contributions, affords a Home, Cloth- 

OSperity yp , and Education to the Children of those once in 
Claims. Suberri Waits not for Orphanhood to be added to their 
Committe, i eee Donatious gratefully received by the 
Gracechurch Stre essrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and Co., Bankers, 
2, Charlotte reet, and by E. F. Leeks, Secretary 
ote Row, Mansion House. ° 
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Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN: or, Popular Illus- 


Body trations of the Structure and Functions of the Human 


Re London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

HARMONY OF THE EARTH'S ANTIQUITY WITH SCRIP 

re . TURE. Second Edition, rev ised, 5s. 

| ~! EARTH'S ANTIQUITY IN HARMONY 

° . ‘ITH THE MOSAIC RECORD OF CREATION. By J 

GRAY, M.A., Rector of Dibden, Hants. i , ; 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Third Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 34s., of 
SAINT D IC . . . 7 7 CY y 
T ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
Au PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, 
London. By THOMAS WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the College 
of Physicians. ) 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 





POPULAR VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
 T’ y ‘ rea ry r wea . 

(4! TAIN COOK’S VOYAGES ; with Accounts 
: of Pitcairn’s Island, and the Mutiny of the Bounty. 
Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his Life, Voy- 
ages, and Discovery of the New Word. Third Edition. 2s. 6a. 

MUNGO PARK;; his Life and Travels, with an 
9 ae of his Death, and of later Discoveries. Third Edition. 
2s. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES 
IN AMERICA. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
_Tondon: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 





Third Edition, revised, 5s. 6d., of 
ECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, delivered at 
4 King s College. by HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S., one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, 6s. 6d. 
MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day is published, in medium 8vo, handsomely bound and 
gilt, price 16s, 
PILGRIMAG ES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 
Second Series By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. With Notes and 
Illustrations. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster row. 





This day is published, post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, gilt, 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN ; 
4 with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and 
Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. Vol. 3, with a por- 
trait of L. E. L., engraved by Robinson, after the original by 
Pickerszill. 

*.* The 4th Vol., completing the Work, will appear on Feb. 1. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row 
ARNOLD'S (Rev. T. K.) SCHOOT, CLASSICS—TACITUS. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 68. 
ORNELIUS TACITUS, Part I. (the first Six 
' Rooks of the ANNALES, ab Excessu Divi Augusti.) With 
ENGLISH NOTES, translated from the German of Dr. KARL 
NIPPERDEY, by the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of 
Chichester. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had (recently published in this Series), with 
ENGLISH NOTES, by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 


1. THUCYDIDES, Book I. 5s. 6d. 
2. ECLOG HERODOTESX, Part I. 


the Text of Schweighwuser. 3s. 6d 


OURS DE Mr. A. ROCHE.—(17me Année.)— 

/ Mr. A. ROCHE revcommencera, le 8 Novembre, ses Cours de 
Grammaire, de Littérature, d'Histoire, de Geographie, et d’Astro 
nomie destinés aux demoiselles de 618 ans. S’adresser pour le 
prospectus, 1, North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square. 

A. ROCHE.—LES POETES FRANCAIS, de- 
puis le Moyen Age jusqu’aé nos jours, Nouvelle édition. 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 

A. ROCHE.—LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS, 
depuis le Moyen Age jusqu’a nos jours. Nouvelle édition. 12mo, 
cloth, 6s 

A. ROCHE. — HISTOIRE D’ANGLETERRE, 
adoptée par P Université de France. 2 vols. Svo, 12s. 

HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Par A, ROCHE, 
(Moyen Age), et Philaréte Chasles ‘Temps Modernes). 2 vols 
SVO, l45s 


NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 3s. 


tolandi’s Circulating Library, 20, Berners Street, Oxford Strect 





From 





— _-—_— 


In Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo, cloth, price £4 10s 


(THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, English, Tech- 
_ nological, and Scientific, adapted to the present state of 
Literature, Science, and Art, comprising atu Woxrps rvrety Es 
Lisu, and the principal and most gene rally used Technical and 
Scientific Terms, together with their Etymologies, and their Pro 
nunciation, according to the best authorities, Illustrated by up 
wards of Two Thousand Engravings on Wood 

Just published, Volume I., cloth, price £2 7s 6d., 

The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER ; a general Dic- 
tionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descrip 
tive, including Comprehensive Accounts of the Countrics, Cities, 
Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Moun 
tains, Valleys, &c., in the World Compiled from the latest and 
best Authorities. Illustrated by upwards of Seven Hundred 
Views, Maps, Plans, &c. 

Blackie and Son, London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 


: P NOVEMBER 13, 1852. Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 








On Tuesday next, in demy 8vo, price One Shilling, 


\L* TENNYSON’S ODE ON THE DEATH 
a. 


OF THE DUKE OF W ELLINGTON. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 15s., Vol. I. of the 


I ISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 


“History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Re- 
volution, in 1789, to the Battle of Waterloo,” &c. &e, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 


ptaLian IRRIGATION ; being a Report on 


the AGRICULTURAL CANALS OF PIEDMONT AND 


LOMBARDY, addressed to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. 


2 vols. 8vo, with folio Atlas of Plates, 24s. 

W.H. Allen and Co., London. 

W. Rlackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
Published this day. Second Edition, Svo, 1s. 
LETTER TO LORD VISCOUNT MAHON, 

4 President of the Society of Antiquaries, “ On the Present 
State and Condition of that Society.” By T. J. PETTIGREW 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 





J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, Four Shillings, 
§ Kee ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE and _ its 
various Mountings, especially the Equatorial. To which 
are added some Hints on Private Observations. By WILLIAM 
SIMMS, F.R.S., F.R.A.S8., &e. 
Troughton and Simms, 138, Fleet Street, Tondon 





This day is published, price Eighteenpence, 
(THE LUNACY QUESTION : or, the LUNATIC 
BENEFITED and PROTECTED; with an Inquiry into 
Public and Private Asylums. By JOSEPH WILLIAMS, M.D 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


Just published, Royal Svo, illustrated with Righteen Engravings 
price Five Shillings, 
of the 


\ ONACHOLOGIA: or, Handbook 
A Natural History of Monks. Arranged according to the 
Linnean method. By a NATURALIST. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter, 15, Princes Street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 





On Tuesday next, in small &vo, 521 pages, 7s. 6d. 
bee PHILOSOPHY OF THE SENSES; or, 
Man in Connexion with a Material World. Tllustrated by 
Forty-four Engravings on Wood. By ROBERT 8. WYLD 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





In the press, and will be ready for the New Year, in a beautifal 
royal I8mo volume, price 5s. 
(THE PEAK and the PLAIN : Scenes in Wood- 
land, Field, and Mountain. By SPENCER T. HALL, the 
Sherwood Forester, Author of ‘‘ The Forester's Offering,’ “ Ram 
bles in the Country.’ “ Mesmerie Experiences,” ‘ The Upland 
Hamlet,” “ Life and Death in Ireland," &e. &c. 


This day is published, Second Edition, 2 vols. feap. Svo, price 12s 
(THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL; or, Characters 
and Sketches from the Holy Seriptures and Jewish History 

Illustrative of the Past History, Present Duties, and Puture 

Destiny of Hebrew Females, as based on the Word of God. Ky 

GRACE AGUILAR. 
NEW EDITIONS OF GRACE AGUILAR'’S WORKS, AS 

FOLLOWS :— 

1 Tale for Mothers and Daughters. 68. 6d 
The Mother's Recompense ; a Sequel to Home Influence, 7s 

. Woman's Friendship; a Story of Domestic Life 6s. Gd 
The'Vale of Cedars; a Story of Spain inthe 15th Century. 6s 
The Days of Bruce: a Story from Scottish History. 7s. 6d 

. Home Scenes and Heart Studies. 6s. 6d 

The Women of Isracl, 2 vols. 12s 

Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers 


Home Influence ; 


IO Ce wwe 


This day is published, price 5s. in cloth, 
| OCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDER- 
4 STANDING abridged for Collegiate and General Use 
With a Preliminary Outline of the Plan of the Original Work 
By JOHN MURRAY, A.M., LL.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Author of “ Original Views of Passages in the 
Life and Writings of Horace,” &c. && The arrangement and 
sclection adopted in this Edition will, it is hoped, materially pro 
mote a more easy and accurate acquaintance with Locke's Work 
than has hitherto been available to the Student. 
Hodges and Smith, Grafton &treet. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co 


Dublin 





Persons now Subscribing to 


TALLIS LONDON WEEKLY PAPER and 

ORGAN of the MIDDLE CLASSES ‘price Fourpence), will 
be entitled to receive GRATIS! the SUPERB STEEL ENGRAY 
ING, * Linenry ann Carrivitry.’ 

Talliis'’s London Weekly Paper is of the full size, containing 
sixty-four columns. It is of Liberal Politics, of sound Protestant 
Principles, and the best Family Paper issued from the London 
Press 

London: Published by Frederick Tallis, 1, Crane Court, Fleet 

Street 


Fall of 
Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852 By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., Author of the 


Ry R. BAIRD SMITH, F.G.S., Captain in 
the Army, and First Lieutenant of Engineers, Bengal Presidency. 
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Vols. I. to IV., cloth, price 14s. each, may now be had 
from all Booksellers, 


THE PRACTICAL 
MECHANIC’S JOURNAL, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, 


Assoc, Inst, C.E., Mem. Inst. Mech. Eng., Consulting 
Engineer, and Patent Agent. 


en ee 


Each Part contains 


Twenty-four pages of quarto letterpress, beautifully printed on 
good paper ; two or three large Plate Engravings of Machinery, 
executed to an accurate scale from the working drawings of the 
first Engineers of the day. The four published volumes include 
the productions of Rownenr Napier, Jawra Nasmwytru, Wirwias 
Fainearrn, J. FE. M‘'Connett, Wittiam Duny, Timorny Hack 
worth, W. Bripors Apams, Tuomas Guainoer, Hawrnorn and 
Co., E. B. Witson and Co., Nerison and Co., Joycr and Co., Rosin- 
sons and Russert, and many other Engineers of eminence. 

From thirty to forty Wood Engravings, illustrating the details 
of the Plate Engravings, and all articles requiring illustration. 
Practical Papers, explaining the Minuti@ of various Arts. 

* Papers on the Physical Sciences. 


Original Communications from Scientific men at home and 
abroad 

Illustrated Specifications of important Patents and Registered 
Designs. 


Reviews of new Scientific Books 

British and Foreign Correspondence, principally on practical 
points connected with Mechanics and Engineering 

Proceedings of Scientific Societies 

Monthly Notes on Popular Subjects. 

Lists of all Patents and Registered Designs. 


AN ILLUSTRATED INDEX 


Of the entire Four Volumes, which contain ninety-two large Plate 
Engravings and upwards of twelve hundred Woodcuts, may be 
had free from the Publisher. 

oy Part LV. r 


ConTENTS mm Novemuer, 1852 


Original Articles on the Pleasures of Science, Fugine and Tender, 
India-rubber Buffers, Generation of Cold, by John Gorrie, M.D. ; 
Oblique or Twisted Driving-bands, Preparation of Seal Oil, by 8 
G. Archibald, Esq.; Adjustable Coal Screens, Raising Water for 
Irrigation in the Colonies, by Professor C. Piazzi Smyth; Rotatory 
Halance Meter, by C. W. Siemens, Esq.; the New Patent Law, by 
J. H. Johnson, Esq., Solicitor. Abstracts of White’s Patent for 
Shipbuilding—W. Bh. Johnson, Steam Engines and Boilers; C. J. 
Mare, Iron Ships. Registered Designs for Spindle Foot-bearings, 


Embossing Press, Tablet Diary, Perpetual Remembrancer, 
Asbestos Gas Stove, Boat Crane, Ready Reference File, Analysis 
of Professor Royle’'s Society of Arts Lecture on the Arts and 


Manufactures of India. Reviews of New Books, Correspondence, 
Proceedings of the British Association Monthly Notes on the 
Society of Arts and the 1851 Exhibition, Government School of 
Mines and Science applied to Arts, Experimental Squadron of 
Screw Steamers, American Municipal Fire Telegraph, Ocean 
Penny Postage, Department of Practical Art, Shuttleless Power 
Loom, English and French Patent Laws, Penn's Marine Trunk 
Engines, the New Crystal Palace, Swiss Industry, English, Scotch, 
and Lrish Patents and Registered Designs for the Mouth. 

Illustrated by Two large Plate Engravings of Hall's Adjustablk 
Screens and Siemens’ Balance Meter, and Thirty Wood En 
gravings. 


ne ee ee 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 


Just published, price 6d, 


AN ABSTRACT OF THE PATENT 
LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1853, with Observations 
thereon, for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By 
W. Jonnson, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Editor of the “ Prac- 
tical Mechanic's Journal,” and Joun Henxy Jounson, 
Solicitor, Patent Agents. 


THE NEW PATENT LAW. 


The Act 15 & 16 Vict. cap. 83, which effects the greatest 
reform in the practice of obtaining, and in the cost of 
Letters Patent, is now in force, The chief alterations 
are — 

Finst. One grant of Letters Patent extends over the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 
Srconp. A Preliminary Protection for Six Months is ziven upon 

‘application, at an average cost, including agency, of £10 10s 

Tutxp. The payments for Letters Patent are t > be made at three 
periods: on obtaining the Grant, and at the expiration of Three 

Years, and of Seven Years. 





Preparing for publication, 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL. 


Being a Treatise on the Law and Practice of Letters 
Patent, especially intended for the use of Patentees 
and Inventors. By Jawes Jounson, Esq. , of the 
Middle Temple, and J. Huxxy JouNsoy, Solicitor and 
Patent Agent. 





London: Grorce Hesenr, 88, Sanaa 


EDITOR'S OFFICES (OFFICES FOR PATENTS AND prs: 
47, Lixcoun’s Ivy Fixtps, London, A 
166, Bycuayan Sraznr, Glasg Ow, 

















GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
In course of publication, 


RITISH ORGANIC REMAINS, Figures and 
Descriptions illustrative of; forming a portion of the Me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey. Decades I. to IV. with 10 Plates 
each ; and Decade VI. with 11 Plates. Royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 
and in royal 4to, 4s. 6d. each Part. 
*.” The Fifth Decade is nearly ready. 
Also, in course of publication, 


The GEOLOGICAL MAPS and HORIZONTAL 
and VERTICAL SECTIONS of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, coloured under the superintendence of Sir 
H. T. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., Director-General of the Sur- 
vey.—Two new coloure d Horizontal Sections, Nos. 26 and 27, from 
Cardigan Bay over Cader Idris to the Old Red Sandstone, Kin; gton, 
Hereford ; Two Sheets, price 7s. each, coloured, are now ready. 


Lately published, 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES, by DE LA 
BECHE, FORBES, HUNT, PLAYFAIR, &c., at the Opening of 
the Museum of Practical Geolo; gy; or, R ecords of the School of 
Mines and of Science applied to the Arts. Vol. L, Part I., Royal 
8vo0, price ls. 6d. cloth. 

2. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols. I. and Il. in royal 8vo. Vol. I. 
with Woodcuts, and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), 21s. cloth; Vol. I]. 
in 2 thick Parts, with 63 Plates (4 coloured) and numerous Wood- 
cuts, 42s. cloth, or 2ls. each Part. 

3. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT 
on the GEOLOGY of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SOMERSET. &vo, price I4s. cloth. 

4. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 
GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of 
TYRONE and FERMANAGH. 8vo, price 24s. cloth. 


5. PROF. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DE- 


SCRIPTIONS of the PALZOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, 


DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 
London: Published for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, 


and Longmans 





ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL WORKS BY THE 
REV. J. W. COLENSO. 


Just published, in 18mo, price Eighteenpence, 
(THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, adapted for 
the use of National and Adult Schools. By the Rey. J. W. 
COLENSO, M.A., Norfolk, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Other Works by the Rev. J. W. COLENSO, M.A. :— 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Part I, contain- 
ing the Elementary Parts alone. 1l2mo, price 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Part IL, 
taining the Higher Parts; with many Examples 
Papers. 12mo, price 6s.—KEY, price 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, complete. 
price 12s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS, 12mo, 


Rector of Forncett St. Mary, 


con- 
and Equation 


8vo, 


2s. 6d 

ARITHMETIC. New Edition. 12mo, price 
ds. fid. 

MAYNARD'S SOLUTIONS to all the UN- 


WORKED EXAMPLES in 
l2mo, 6s 


Mr. Arithmetic. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I.: With the 
use of Logarithms. 12mo, price 3s. 6d.—KEY, price 3s. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part Il.: With a 
large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 

SIMSON’S EUCLID, 500 
18mo, 4s. 6d. 

The PROBLEMS separately, with KEY. 
3s. 6d. 


Colenso’s School 


with Problems. 


18mo, 


London: 


Longman, Bri 


Gree ,and Longmans. 


wn, 


row Penny, price 26s., Thick Royal 8vo, cloth, lettered, 


Bases S HISTORY of the PORT of LIVER- 
POOL, tracing the Rise, Extent, and Distribution of the 
Commerce of Gre at Britain, and of the Principal Ports of the 
Empire, from the Earliest Period to the Year 1852 
Pub lished by Longman and Co., London; by the Author, in 
Liverpool; and to be h: id of all Booksellers. 





NOVELS 





NEW 


Shortly will be published, to be had at 


Ruth. 


AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON, 
LAND COTTAGE,” &c, 
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ena ees seamen ; | that belongs to the western side of masses of land, 


REVIEWS. | part of it to the sea. 





daily employment throughout the whole year, 
within doors or without, than any in Europe. The 
island was ‘a little world’ of its own ; with a 
‘happy breed of men’ for its inhabitants, in whom 
the hardihood of the Norman was intermixed with 
the gentler qualities of the Celt and the Saxon, 
| Just as nails are rubbed into steel to temper and 
harden the Damascus blade. They loved country 
room for indulging in those general reflec- | life, of which the mildness of the clime increased 
tions and disquisitions, in which he is less | the attractions ; since every grass and flower and 
bappy Of the merits as well as the faults | = that had its home between the remote north 
of his style as a historian we have alr -ady jo the neighbourhood of the tropics would live 
spoken, in reviewing the first volume of the | #>Foad, and such only excepted as needed a hot 
a work (ante, p. 364). We are not aan 30 unfold their bloom, or perfect their aroma, 
: , peat anv general criticism. but | oT “Pe their fruit, would thrive in perfection : so 
disposed to re ‘y at any fT >": 1 | that no region could show such a varied wood. The 
we are please to find t rat the same candid moisture of the sky favoured a soil not naturally 
and temperate tone 1s continued in the more | very rich ; and so.fructified the earth, that it was 
dificult part of the narrative on which he has | clad in perpetual verdure. Nature had its attrac- 
now entered. For a historian to be devoid | tions even in winter, The ancient trees were 
of all personal or national bias we formerly | stripped indeed of their foliage, but showed more 
said was neither possible nor desirable. | clearly their fine proportions, and the undisturbed 
Enough of feeling Mr. Bancroft throws into | nests of the noisy rooks among their boughs ; the 
his narrative to sustain interest — never | 2" Was so mild, that the flocks and herds still 
enough to give offence. In the previous part | ety on the freshly-springing herbage ; 

of the history, such as the growth of the | {°° found shelter enough by crouching amongst 
elonies, and the conquest of Canada, the | 


of the American Revolution. By 
Bancroft, ues ag Member 
n three volumes. | 


History 
e 
tthe Royal Institute. 


Vol. Il. Bentley. 
Mg. Bancrort’s work improves as it ad- 


rances. ‘he author excels in narrative, and 
as the events of the story thicken there is less 


the fern; the smoothly-shaven grassy walk was 
, : . ’ | soft and yielding under the foot ; nor was there a 
events were those ee which a common interest | month in the year in which the plough was idle. 
was felt on both sides ot the Atlantic. Now | The large landed proprietors dwelt often in houses 
he has reached a period when English and | which had descended to them from the times when 
American readers cannot help being moved | 
by various and sometimes conflicting feelings. | cate and most solid structures of Gothic art. The 
As far as he carries the narrative in this | very lanes were memorials of early days, and ran 
volume, Which closes with the repeal of the | as they had been laid out before the Conquest ; 
Stamp Act in 1766, there are few passages | and in mills for grinding corn, water-wheels re- 
which could give offence to the most pre- | volved at their work just where they had been 
judiced of loyal critics. One minor fault of | (img 8° for at least eight hundred years, Hos: 
Stinks we must nolinn in passing the | pitality also had its traditions ; and, for untold 
: , ‘ a i pit et | centuries, Christmas had been the most joyous of 

too frequent introduction of scraps of poetical | yho seasons Pee 
poem, sometimes of a kind beneath the | ae awe 
ignity of historical narrative. Except on | 
apposite occasions these verses only tend to | 
typographic disfigurement, in order to avoid | 
which in our own columns, we forbear from | 
giving examples from Mr. Bancroft’s pages. In | 
one short chapter there are no less than five 
of these poetical breaks, most of them weak- 
ening rather than enforcing the point of the 
passage. A greater fault of style, to which 
we referred in our previous notice, the ten- 
dency to grandiloquent verbosity, is far less 
apparent in this volume. 

fhe early chapters contain an ably written 
and interesting account of the ‘state of | 
Europe at the close of the Seven Years’ War. 

is part of the work is really well done. 
| ie leading historical features of the time, 
in Prussia, France, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
and other continental countries, are briefly | 
tketched ; and the spirit of the age, in philo- 
‘phy and religion as well as in polities, is 
Teved with intelligence and animation. 
*he chapter on ** England as it was in 1763” | 
ce picture, but here the colouring | 
roth of the dark and bright side of the sub- | 


ment in English history and English life, especially 
in the country, that it seemed the most natural 


the dependent people. Hence the manners of the 
aristocracy, without haughtiness or arrogance, im- 
plied rather than expressed the consciousness of 
undisputed rank; and female beauty added to its 
loveliness the blended graces of dignity and hu- 
mility—most winning where acquaintance with 
sorrow had softened the feeling of superiority, and 
| increased the sentiment of compassion.” 

After referring to some of the evils that 
marred this happy commonwealth, such as 
the abuses of state patronage, the corrup- 
tions of the church, the severity of the crimi- 
nal code, Mr. Bancroit says:— 

“In spite of the glaring defects of this system, 
Greece, in the days of Pericles or Phocion, had not 
been blessed with such liberty. Italy, in the 
fairest days of her ill-starred republics, had not 
possessed such security of prope rty and person, so 
pure an administration of justice, such unlicensed 


” 


expression of mind 
From the internal state of England the 
author passes to review the vip one oh ig 
et is too hi , : 'eolonies. Here the narrative changes to a 
ind yen — Yet, though it were easy to | a strain. Ireland, with its wrongs and 
View of the hie F foe statements, the misgoverument, gives matter for a very dismal , 
stgland in th ae ddl political condition of chapter. The strong sympathy which Ame- 
the whole fait] fal a 1 of last century is on | picans usually have for Ireland 1s generously 
OWances f- a i — JUas. MW iw make expressed by Mr. Bancroft:— 
Americans are art ce eee retion in which | «such was the Ireland of the Irish ;—a 
“the land of. re he indulge mn speaking of quered people, whom the victors delighted to 
Passages we Foose fathers. ; Ot oure' A fine trample upon, and did not fear to provoke. Their 
Strain of Washin one which 18 almost in the | industry within the kingdom was prohibited ee ae 
4 . yashington Irving :— pressed by law, and then they were calumniate das 
» tif aristocracy was not excluded from towns naturally idle. Their savings could not be invested 
more did it pervade the rural life of England. | on equal terms in trade, manufactures, or real pro- 


con 


England was gemmed all over with the most deli- | 


“‘The system was so completely the ruling ele- | 


a . ‘ 
| The climate not only enjoyed the softer atmosphere 


| but was further modified by the proximity of every | 
Ore It knew neither long-con- | 
tinuing heat nor vold ; and was more friendly to 
! 


| perty; and they were called improvident. The 
| gates of learning were shut on them, and they 
were derided as ignorant. In the midst of priva- 
tions they were cheerful. Suffering for generations 
| under acts which offered bribes to treachery, their 
integrity was not debauched ; no son rose against 
his father, no friend betrayed his friend. Fidelity 
| to their religion, to which afflictions made them 
| cling more closely, chastity, and respect for the 
| ties of family, remained characteristics of the down- 
| trodden race. America as yet offered it no inviting 
| asylum, though her influence was soon to mitigate 
| its sorrows and relax its bonds. Relief was to 
j . > 7 ‘ 
come through the conflicts of the North American 
colonies with Great Britain.” 


We have so frequently of late had occa- 
sion to refer to the policy and the statesmen 
of England at the time of the first differences 
with America, that we forbear from re-enter- 
ing that ground. In noticing the ‘Grenville 
Papers,’ (ante, p. 81,) the ‘ Rockingham 
Memoirs,’ (anfe, p.125,) and the first volume 
of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ History,’ (an‘e, p- 364,) 
the principles on which colonial affairs were 
conducted have been sufliciently pointed out. 

The imposition of taxes on the American 
colonists was the crowning act of a long series 








and the | 


organization of society, and was even endeared to 


| feed flocks of sheep. 


of grievances which had gradually been grow- 
ing intolerable. ‘The Stamp Act was the 
last straw,’ as Mr. Bancroft says, ‘that broke 
the patient camel's back.” The wonder now 


(is, not that rebellion broke out, but that sub- 


mission lasted so long. ‘The statement given 
by the author, of the wrongs of his country, 
will surprise many English readers who have 
heard little of the relations of the colonies 
to the mother country before matters came to 
extremities :— 


“The colonists could not export the chief pro- 
ducts of their industry ; neither sugar, nor tobacco, 
nor cotton, nor wool, nor indigo, nor ginger, nor 
fustic, nor other dyeing woods ; nor molasses, nor 
rice, With some exceptions ; nor beaver, nor peltry, 
nor copper ore, nor pitch, nor tar, nor turpentine, 
nor masts, nor yards, nor bowsprits, nor coffee, nor 
pimento, nor cocoa-nuts, nor whale-fins, nor raw 
silk, nor hides, nor skins, nor pot and pearl-ashes, 
to any place but Great Britain, not even to Ireland, 
Nor might any foreign ship enter a colonial har- 


bour. Salt might be imported from any place into 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and 


Quebec ; wines might be imported from the Ma- 
deiras and the Azores, but were to pay a duty in 
American ports for the British Exchequer ; and 
victuals, horses, and servants might be brought 
from Ireland. In all other respects, Great Britain 
was not only the sole market for the products 
of America, but the only store-house for its sup- 
plies. 

‘The colonists abounded in land, and so could 
Lest they should multiply 
their flocks, and weave their own cloth, they might 
not use a ship, nor a boat, nor a carriage, no, nor 
even a pack-horse, to carry wool or any manufac- 
ture of which wool forms a part, across the line of 
one province to another. They could not land 
wool from islands in the harbour, or bring it across 
ariver. A British sailor, finding himself in want 
of clothes in their harbours, might not buy there 
more than forty shillings’ worth of woollens. 

‘Where was there a house in the colonies that 
did not cherish, and did not possess the English 
Bible? And yet to print that Bible in British 
America was prohibited as a piracy ; and the Bible, 
except in the native savage dialects, was never 
printed there till the land became free. 

‘‘That the country, which was the home of the 
beaver, might not manufacture its own hats, no 
man in the plantations could be a hatter, or a 
journeyman at that trade, unless he had served an 
apprenticeship of seven years. No hatter should 
employ more than two apprentices ; nor might a 
negro assist at the work. No American hat might 


' 1 . 
he sent froin Oo piantati n to nnother, not be 
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loaded upon any horse, cart, or carriage for con- 
veyance. 

“‘America abounded in iron ores of the best 
quality, as well as in wood and coal ; slitting mills, 
steel furnaces, and plating forges, to work with a 
tilt-hammer, were prohibited in the colonies as 
* nuisances,’ 

** While free labour was debarred of its natural 
rights in the employment of its resources, the slave 
trade was encouraged to proceed with unrelenting 
eagerness ; and in the year that had just expired, 
from Liverpool alone, seventy-nine ships had gone 
in that trade to Africa, and had borne to the West 
Indies and the continent more than 15,300 negroes, 
two-thirds as many as the first colonists of Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘And now taxation, direct and indirect, was 
added to colonial restrictions ; and henceforward both 
were to go together. A duty was to be collected 
on foreign sugar, molasses, indigo, coffee, Madeira 
wine, imported directly into any of the plantations 
in America ; also a duty on Portugal and Spanish 
wines, on Eastern silks, on Eastern calicoes, on 
foreign linen cloth, on French lawn, though im- 
ported directly from Great Britain; on British 
colonial coffee shipped from one plantation to 
another. Nor was henceforward any part of the 
old subsidy to be drawn back on the export of 
foreign goods of Europe or the East Indies, except 
on the export of white calicoes and muslins, on 
which a still higher duty was to be exacted and 
retained. 





And stamp duties were to be paid | 


throughout all the British American colonies, on | 


and after the 1st day of the coming November.” 
Some curious illustrations are given of the 
state of public feeling both in England and 
America, as to the probable results of the 
Stamp Act being enforced. The idea of open 
resistance scems never to have been con- 
ceived, even by the warmest friends of Ame- 
rica in the old country. Even Franklin, after 
the fatal measure was passed, had nothing to 
counsel but passive obedience. Mr. Bancroft 


Commons, if any questioned the policy of the 
measure, none disapproved of its principle, 
nor doubted either the right or the power of 
Parliament to impose the tax. he Bill 
passed the Lords ‘‘ without having encoun- 
tered an amendment, debate, protest, divi- 
sion, or single dissentient vote.” All this is 
well known in English history, but the tacit 
acquiescence of the whole of the American 
agents for the colonies then in London has 
not before been so fully made known, and 
while it does not diminish the folly of Gren- 
ville’s measure, it relieves him from the 
charge of recklessness in carrying it through 
at all hazards. After reading the following 
statements from the correspondence of the 
colonial agents who were watching the bill, 
we may well believe the apologetic declara- 
tion of Grenville, made some years after, 
when he said ‘‘he had never heard one 
prophecy that the tax would be resisted ;” 
and “he did not foresee’ the opposition 
to the measure, and would have staked his 
life for obedience.” (Speech, 5th of March, 
1770, in Cavendish, vol. i. p. 496.) 

‘‘Every agent in England believed the stamp 
tax would be peacefully levied. Not one ‘imagined 
the colonies would think of disputing the matter 
with Parliament at the point of the sword.’ ‘It is 
our duty to submit,’ had been the words of Otis. 
‘We yield obedience to the act granting duties,’ 
had been uttered solemnly by the legislature of 
Massachusetts. ‘If parliament, in their superior 


| wisdom, shall pass the act, we must submit,’ wrote 
| Fitch, the governor of Connecticut, elected by the 


gives an extract from a letter written by | 


Franklin to Charles Thompson, dated London, 


July 11, 1765, “ which has never before been | 


correctly published.” 
** London, July lith, 1765. 

** Depend upon it, my good neigh- 
bour, I took every step in my power to prevent the 
passing of the Stamp Act. Nobody could be more 
concerned in interest than myself to oppose it, sin- 
cerely and heartily. But the tide was too strong 
against us. The nation was provoked by Ameriéan 
claims of independence ; and all parties joined in 
resolving by this act to settle the point. We might 
as well have hindered the sun’s setting: that we 
could not do. But since it is down, my friend, and 
it may be long before it rises again, let us make as 
good a night of it as we can. We may still light 
candles. 
way towards indemnifying us, Idleness and pride 
tax with a heavier hand than kings and _ parlia- 


” * * * 


Frugality and industry will go a great | 


ments ; if we can get rid of the former, we may | 


easily bear the latter.” 

A very different turn has been hitherto 
given to this letter by a slight alteration in 
the last clause. The version in common cir- 
culation has ‘if we can get rid of the former, 
we can easily get rid of the latter.’ In No- 
vember of the same year, Franklin published 
the letter, with ga ng geon in the ‘ London 
Chronicle,’ from which it was copied into the 
New York papers, the words being ‘ bear 
with,’ not ‘ get rid of.’ Mr. Bancroft gives his 
text from the original, now in the possession 
of a lady at Newark, Delaware. The point 
is curious, not only as a characteristic inci- 
dent in the life of the philosopher, but as 
illustrating the prevalent feeling in England 
as to the prospects of colonial resistance. 
Any opposition to the power of the mother 
country was seouted with ridicule by Gren- 
ville and the ministry. In the House of 


people, to Jackson. ‘It can be of no purpose to 
claim a right of exemption,’ thought Hutchinson. 
‘It will fall particularly hard on us lawyers and 
printers,’ wrote Franklin to a friend in Philadel- 
phia, never doubting it would go into effect, and 








looking for relief to the rapid increase of the people | 


of America. The agent for Massachusetts had re- 
commended the tax. Knox, the agent for Georgia, 
wrote publicly in its favour. The honest but eccen- 
tric Thomas Pownall, who had been so much in 


| the colonies, and really had an affection for them, | 
| congratulated Grenville in advance, ‘on the good 


effects he would see derived to Great Britain and 
to the colonies from his firmness and eandour in 
conducting the American business.’ ” 


Thomas Pownall was the same who, when 
retiring from his governorship in New Eng- 
land, said, ‘In a few years America will be 
independent of Britain.” But the spirit al- 
ready at work in the colonies was little under- 
stood in England. 
of Mr. Bancroft’s work, and one in which he 
has advantage over any English historian, is 
the fulness with which, from local and official 


ee 


la 

yore and order. To the last, al] parties jy 
ngland were agreed as to the right of Seay 
posing the tax, and the change of the law ca 
only advocated on grounds of policy ‘4 
curious anecdote is mentioned in Lord Alhe 
marle’s ‘Memoirs of the Marquis of Rock. 
ingham,’ which illustrates the general focline 
After many interviews with the King, whos. 
assent to the repeal he was anxious to have in 
distinct terms,— i 
‘* Rockingham, for fear of mistakes. wrot 


: 2 with 
a pencil these words, ‘Lord Rockingham y i 
authorised by his Majesty, on Friday last. to gay 
that his Majesty was for the repeal.” ‘It is vere 


true,’ said the King, as he read the paper, ‘but ] 
must make an addition to it,’ upon which ] 
a pen, and wrote at the end of it, ‘the conversa- 
tion having only been concerning that, or enfore. 
ing it.’” 

It thus appears that with all classes, from 
the King downwards, the change of policy 
toward the colonies was the result of tho 
alternative which had gradually been pre. 
sented, of repealing the tax or enforeing jt 
by arms. It was upon this alternative that 
the memorable debates turned in the House 
of Commons, when Chatham re-appeared 
upon the scene, and made some of his noblest 
jh of oratory. It was then that the final 
breach was made between Pitt and the Gren- 
ville party. ‘I doubt,” said Pitt, “if there 
could have been found a minister who would 
have dared to dip the royal ermine in the 
blood of the Americans.” ‘‘ No, Sir,” replied 
Grenville, ‘ not dip the royal ermine in blood, 
but I am one who declare that if the tax was 
to be laid again, I would do it; and I would 
do it now, if I had to choose; it becomes 
doubly necessary, since he has exerted all his 
eloquence so dangerously against it.” At 
midnight, on the 4th March, 1766, the debate 
in which this scene occurred closed with a 
division, in which the members were two 
hundred and fifty against one hundred and 
twenty-two. The Stamp Act was repealed, 
while the right of taxing the colonies was re- 
asserted. On the 11th of Mareh the second 


) 
1e tox 


‘reading took place in the House of Lords, 


One of the best features | 


documents, he gives details of the movements | 


going on among the leading men of the seve- 
‘al states. The same remark applies to his 
narrative of the effects produced in various 
parts of the country by ie announcement of 
the obnoxious measure. Many facts are here 
adduced, which give a lively idea of the state 
of feeling, and present, more clearly than 
heretofore, the real relation of the colonies, at 
the time, to the old country. 

‘It was only when the tidings slowly reached 
England of the open and general resistance of 
the colonists, that any change began to come 
over the spirit of the British councils. Mr. 
Bancroft describes well the first astonishment 
of the ministers, the frequent cabinet consul- 
tations, the gradual utterances of public 


opinion, the renewed parliamentary discus- 
sions, and the other results of the reported 
insubordination of the colonists, until the 
repeal of the unfortunate Act, under the Rock- 
ingham administration, restored for a time 





a 


when the greatest number of peers were p! 
sent that had ever been remembered, and 
the debate lasted for the then unusual period 
of twelve hours. The members, including 
proxies, were a hundred and five against 
seventy-one. Some who had been most 
clamorous for enforcing submission, voted in 
the majority, on the plea of unwillingness on 
such a question to act against the House o! 
Commons. Then followed the famous Bed- 
ford protest, signed by a greater number ol 
peers than had ever signed a protest before. 
In this document expression was formally 
given to a subject which had been gra lual’y 
forcing itself on public notice throughout ti 
whole dispute with the colonies. 
‘‘This concession,” said the protest, 
throw the whole British Empire into 2 sta‘ 


fusion, as the plea of our North Am« rican C sR 
of not being represented in the Parl ame 
Great Britain, may, by the same reason 
tended to ail persons in this island who | 
actually vote for members of Parliame n 
Such, in fact, was the turn which the 
tion had gradually taken, the discuss 
the theories of representation and of Tass 
having led statesmen of all parties to at 
that questions affecting the British areog 
tion at home were now raised, a alah 
portance than as they merely allect 
interests. For some time the sul pedbsior 
shunned or cautiously approached 0} tr eat 
of its difficulty, but at length it had to “Pi 
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«the debates, and Lord Camden, in the 
1 > of Lords, boldly maintained that 
‘ option and representation are pais parr 
gaited, and that this principle is coeval with 
and essential to the British constitution. 
Of this principle the ablest and most formid- 
sble opponent was Lord Mansfield :— ' 

“The doctrine of representation seems ill- 
eunded ; there are twelve millions of people in 
Fyoland and Ireland who are not represented. The 
Parliament first depended upon tenures ; represent- 
sion by election came by the favour of the crown, 
wd the notion now taken up, that every subject 
wast be represented by deputy, is purely ideal. 
The doctrine of representation never entered the 
heads of the great writers in Charles I.’s time 
against ship-money or other illegal exertions of the 
prerogative, nor was the right of representation 
caimed in the Petition of Rights at the great era 
# the revolution.” 

Thus the debates on the Stamp Act com- 
meneed anew period in the history of the home 
nolities of England, as well as of colonial ad- 
ministration. Mr. Bancroft justly remarks 
that Lord Mansfield clearly saw that not only 
the independence of America was inevitable 
atno distant period, but that changes must 
he made in the British Constitution. Other 
important points came out as the result of in- 
ridental arguments in the course of the de- 
bates. To one of these arguments, the differ- 


ence between the right of internal and of. 
external taxation, allusion was significantly | 


and shrewdly made by Benjamin Franklin, 


in his examination at the bar of the House of | 


Commons, of which an animated account is 
given. 

“*Does the distinction between internal and 
atternal taxes exist in the charter of Pennsyl- 
vania’ asked a friend of Grenville. ‘No,’ said 
Franklin, ‘I believe not.’ ‘Then,’ continued the 
interrogator, with Charles Townshend for a lis- 
tener, ‘may they not, by the same interpretation 
oftheircommon rights, as Englishmen, as declared 
ty Magna Charta and the Petition of Right, object 
0 the Parliament's right of external taxation ? 
And Franklin answered instantly :—-‘They never 
tave hitherto. Many arguments have been lately 
used here to show them that there is no difference, 
and that, if you have no right to tax them inter- 
tally, you have none to tax them externally, or 
make any other law to bind them. At present 
they do not reason so : 
convinced by these arguments. 

The time did come when the right of any 
axation was denied by the colonists, and 


oo 


vhen the attempt to enforce it led to such | 
Meanwhile, the repeal of | 


disastrous results. 
the Stamp Act restored harmony for a time. 
ith an account of the rejoicings in America 


then the news arrived of the concessions of | 
present volume closes. | 
Ye shall look with interest for the continua- | 


the Government, the 


ri of Mr. Bancroft’s history. He has truth- 
‘uy told how Great Britain estranged Ame- 


ta. It only remains to tell the story of the 


re mp ; 
newed oppression of the colonies, the decla- 
ration of 


of ° . 
oh. 4 American Republic. 
‘Which Englishmen can now read, as Ame- 


a 
rd “sa Mr. Bancroft can write, without | 
¢.». ence either of political or of national | 
Even in 1766, the Tory historian, | 
tson. could say, “T do not appre- | 


leeling, 

Dr. Rober 

hend Revol ti 

4. volution or Independence sooner than 

“ese must or s] ' ” 

While. or should come. 

reach -y reading this volume the news has 

States us of the death of America’s greatest 
man. The grave had scarcely closed 


Yer th em 
© remains of Henry Clay, when the | 
| upon all who take 


lation has to 


Vebster. the loss of Daniel 


mourn 





but in time they may be | 


ndependence, and the foundation 
These are events | 


We sympathize with the GreP | of revealed truth, to enter, with the author, upon | 


ee 


Whatever political faults, especially in his 
later years, he may be justly charged, his 
name has long on this side of the Atlantic 
stood the greatest among the notable men of 
the United States. We are not surprised at 
the universal grief which his death has caused 
throughout the Union, and understand the 
loss to the councils of the Republic by the 
removal within so short a period of three men 
like Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. But how- 
ever noble the spontaneous outburst of per- 
sonal regret, the tone of public despondency 
pervading the American journals, in recording 
the event, sounds stranger to us, as we read 
the story of the American Revolution in the 
pages of Bancroft. ‘The days of our great 
civilians,” exclaims one writer, “are gone by. 


Republic, and that period has in the ease of 
almost every other nation marked the begin- 
ning of its decadence.” Such words are 
unworthy of a people whose national existence 
yet exceeds not the ordinary duration of a 
single human life. Daniel Webster was born 
in the year which saw the close of the Ame- 
rican War of Independence. His life ex- 
tended over exactly the three-score years and 
| ten allotted to man, and great as have been 
the revolutions in all the world during these 
seventy years, the epoch has in America most 
of all been one of change, and that change 
| has been almost unceasing progress. ‘To the 
records of the past let the thinking men of 
America look for encouragement in their fears 
| for the future. If English readers receive 
pleasure, much more may Americans draw 
/ comfort and counsel from the lessons of wis- 
dom and courage, of freedom and patriotism, 
found in their own early national annals as 
narrated by the latest and best of their native 
historians. 
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The One Primeval Language traced experi- 
mentally through Ancient Inscriptions in 


| Alphabetic Characters of lost Powers 
From the Four Continents. By the Rev. 
| ‘Charles Forster, B.D. Part IL, The 


Monuments of Egypt and their Vestiges of 
| Patriarchal Tradition. Bentley. 
| Mr. Forster proceeds in his investigations 
'of the one Primeval Language with a degree 
| of diligence and zeal which sufficiently proves 
| his own conviction both of the truth and the 
| importance of his discoveries. His first work 
| on the ‘ Historical Geography of Arabia’ con- 
‘tained much valuable matter respecting that 
hitherto obscure subject, and opened a new 
field of paleography by making known the 
Himyaritic inscriptions of Hadramaut. Of | 
his ‘ Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai,’ | 
‘the first part of the present work, we spoke 
last year (‘L. G.,’ 1851, p. 323), and ex- 
yressed our conviction that he had shown 
-rofessor Beer's interpretations of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions to be unsatisfactory. The object 
of the present volume is to apply the same 
alphabet and language, by which he believed 
himself to have unravelled their meaning, to 
the hicroglyphics of Egypt. His results are | 
entirely at variance with those of Champollion 
and his followers, against whom he declares 
war in the following passage of his Preface :— | 
“The attempts formerly made to convert Egypt 
and her monuments into the stronghold of infi- | 
delity, and recently renewed, in a less daring | 


indeed, but not less dangerous form, seem to call | 
a serious interest in the cause | 


feeling called forth by such an event. With | 


We have entered upon the third period of the | 


the valleys of Sinai, was naturally led to seek 


an inquiry into the real state and merits of the 
case: an inquiry based, not on theory, but on 
experiment, and aiming only to ascertain whether 
the witness really borne by heathen Egypt be not, 
like that borne by every other heathen land, a wit- 
ness to the literal truth, and historical fidelity, 
of the Books of Moses, and of the whole Word of 
God. 

‘‘ When the literal sense of the Mosaic records 
has been questioned, and the historical authority 
even of the Gospel history impugned, on the 
evidence of the broken or pseudo-dynasties of 
Manetho, on the one hand, and of the supposed 
discoveries of self-denominated ‘ Egyptologers,’ 
on the other, inquiry into the phenomena really 
presented by the monuments of Egypt is no 
longer a subject of learned curiosity—it becomes 
a matter of Christian duty. On this high ground 
it is that the appeal is now made, both to the 
English public, and to the Christian world. 

‘“We have lived to see the received Biblical 
chronology assailed, and the Gospel genealogies 
themselves set aside, by rationalizing theories 
built solely on the authority of the fragmental his- 
tory of Manetho, interpreted by alleged discoveries 
on the monuments. To question, upon grounds 
like these, the received scriptural chronology, is 
alone a serious inroad on the credibility of the 
Sacred History itself. But to question, on any 
crounds whatsoever, the historical authority, the 
literal fidelity, the infallible exactness, of the Gos- 
pel genealogies, is to strike at the root of Chris- 
tianity and Revelation. If the names in_ those 
genealogies, if any of those names from Adam to 
Christ Jesus, be names, not of individuals, but of 
families or nations, if a single link in the heraldic 
series of generations be thus broken, we lose all 
note of time. And every wild theorist, from the 
savans of the French expedition to the savans of 
the present day, may set up bis own chronology, 
and make the world, at will, 7000 or 70,000 years 
old.” 

The tone of this passage is scarcely in ae- 
cordance with the impartiality essential to 
the conduct of the inquiry. Why should 
Egyptologers be stigmatized as self-deno- 
minated? The study of Egyptian antiquities 
requires long years of patient research, a 
great talent for combination, and altogether 
qualifieations of a rare and peculiar kind. 
Why should not those who have made this 
department their special field of inquiry de- 
signate themselves, like the geologist or the 
Hellenist, by an appropriate name? ‘There 
are, no doubt, pretenders to science in this as 
in other matters; but one who alleges igno- 
rance and superficiality against such men as 
Champollion and Rosellini, Lepsius and 
Bunsen, should beware of the rebound of 
his own missiles. Mr. Forster speaks of the 
received scriptural chronology as something 
which it is irreligious to call in question; but 
he must be well aware that since the revival 
of letters, there has been no such thing as a 
received scriptural chronology, scholars of 
equal eminence and divines of equal soundness 
differing widely from each other. Granting 


| that Egyptology has introduced some addi- 


tional difficulties into this subject, it should 
not be forgotten how much it has done to 
confirm the authority and illustrate the 
meaning of the Pentateuch. Hengstenberg, 


‘the least rationalizing of German critics, has 


derived from this source the materials of his 


|‘ Egypt and the Books of Moses,’ and hardly 


a volume of biblical commentary appears, in 


which a similar use is not made of the labours 
of Egyptologists. 

In his two former works Mr. Forster, in- 
terpreting monuments which were found 
within the limits of Arabia, in Yemen, and 


the key in an ancient dialect of the Arabio 
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His present inquiry proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the ancient language of Egypt, into 
which its inscriptions are to be read, was the 
same :— 

‘‘This one primeval language has been identified, 
at Sinai, as to its vocabulary at least, with the 
old Arabic. In passing from Sinai to Egypt, I 
would now premise, that the old Arabic stands 
identified historically, as well as philologically, 
with the ancient Egyptian. A writer of great 
authority among the ancients, Juba, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Arabia,’ as cited by Pliny, states, that 
Egypt was originally peopled from Arabia: that 
the banks of the Nile, from Syene to Meroe, were 
first colonized by Arab tribes: ‘Juba tradit— 
accolas Nili, a Syene, non ZEthiopum populos, sed 
Arabum esse dixit, usque Meroe.’— Hist. Nat. 

‘« But if the people of Egypt, or any considerable 
part of them, were primitively Arabs, the language 
of Egypt, it follows, wholly or in part, was primi- 
tively Arabic. A consideration which tells with 
great force in two ways :—1. as corroborating all 
internal proofs of identity between the Egyptian 
and the Arabic; and, 2. as confirming, from such 
internal marks, the testimony of King Juba. 
That testimony, in truth, is upheld by actual ex- 
perience. The fact, that the banks of the Nile 
are now frequented by Arab tribes, is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that they were always so fre- 
quented ; in other words, that they were originally 
colonized by them. Even as a probability, this 
reflection gives great weight to coincidences of 
vocabulary between the old Arabic and the old 
Egyptian.” 

Had Juba really asserted that ‘‘ Egypt was 
originally peopled from Arabia,” we should 
have said, let the testimony pass for what it 
is worth: the testimony of a writer contem- 

orary with Julius Cesar to a fact preceding 
his own age by at least 3000 years—a writer 
who has somewhat impaired his own authority 
in Egyptian matters by informing us_ that 
the Nile rises in Mauritania. But “ the banks 
of the Nile from Syene to Meroe” are Nubia, 
not Egypt. And as Juba adds in the con- 
text (Plin. N. H., 36, 34), that Heliopolis, 
which is on the Arabian side of the Nile, was 
also said to have been founded by Arabs, it 
is clear that he did not regard Egypt gene- 
rally as being peopled by them. Thus the 
historical identification of the old Arabie with 
the ancient Egyptian falls away at once. 

Philology, however, may afford the evi- 
dence which history denies. We have con- 
siderable remains of the Coptic, augmented 
by the recent researches of Tattam and others. 
That this is, in the main, the language spoken 
by the subjects of the Ptolemies cannot be 
doubted, otherwise we should have the 
unprecedented phenomenon of a language 
springing up with entirely distinct charac- 
ters, without foreign admixture, in the heart 
of a people living in the full licht of historic 
times. But the comparison of the Coptic 
with the Arabic, or any other Semitic lan- 
guage, shows a radical diversity. Dr. Pri- 
chard observes that ‘all the most celebrated 
Coptic scholars have pronounced that lan- 
guage to have nothing in common with the 
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from the Hebrew and Arabic.” This Mr. 

monies of such men as La Croze and Jablon- | 
ski he has nothing to oppose, except that of 

authors who wrote when the Coptic language | 
was scarcely known in Europe. Still it is 
possible that the primeval language of Egypt | { 
may have been different from that which was | } 
in use in later times, and this primeval lan- | 


;}and ‘‘lion-hearted” Richard into Cceur-de- | 


Oriental idioms, except afew words borrowed } contain the name of Cleopatra, but from find. | 


Forster of course denies; but to the testi- | the obelisk, her name with that of Ptolemy, 
accompanied with the distinctive sign of the 
female 
princesses always exhibit. 
called presumptive proof; and so it must con- 


rius, Domitian, Trajan, on monuments the | 








$$ 
Greek inscriptions of which testify that the 

were executed in their reigns. Tg noth; pj 
satisfy us but the discovery of a : tartan. = 
which the hieroglyphic characters feoragers = 
side by side with their phonetic vilida tery 
fied by an Egyptian scribe ? ited 

Discarding altogether the system of Cha 

pollion, Mr. Forster substitutes one of hin 
own, by which he reads and interprets the 
Egyptian monuments. The Pictorial fionres 
of a lion, an eagle, a vulpanser, which to 
Champollion represented sounds, he considers 
to denote the animals themselves = the othe. 
characters, which are not pictorial, are Listen 
which he reads by means of the demotie ca 
scription of the Rosetta-stone, of his on 
Himyaritic and Sinaitie alphabet, of the Ethj. 
opic, the Hebrew, or even the Greek. into that 
ancient Arabic which he regards as the pri. 
meval language of mankind. The process by 
which he arrives at these results could not be 
made intelligible without his illustrations, byt 
their nature may be exhibited in one or two 
examples. Thus the cartouche of Ptolemy js 
said to mean “The lion stretching out ‘the 
paw, rushing on one unawares;”’ that of Cleo. 
patra, ‘The lion assailing, rushing upon, 
wounding or breaking the head;” and th. 
well-known cartouche of ‘ Amun-mei-Rame- 
ses, son of Ra,” becomes “A stupid goose 
scolds.” He finds a proof of the primeval 
antiquity of the language in the disjointed 


that this too is in structure, and in some 
decree in vocabulary, Coptic, and conse- 
quently not Semitic. It was a matter of | 
necessity, therefore, for Mr. Forster, who be- 
lieves the primeval language of mankind to 
have been Arabic, and the Egyptians to have | 
been connected with Noah by a generation or 
two, to overthrow the discoveries of Cham- 
pollion, and to prove that the whole system 
of phonetic hieroglyphics is ‘‘a dream of a 
shadow.” He maintains boldly that not a 
single name, whether of Egyptian, Persian, | 
Greek, or Roman sovereigns, 1s to be found | 
throughout the entire series of the royal car- | 
touches of Egypt. Even should he fail in this 
attempt, he will have the consolation in re- 
serve, magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

In deciphering the hieroglyphical car- 
touche on the Rosetta-stone, Champollion had 
proceeded on the supposition that 1t probably 
represented the Ptolemaios of the Greek in- 
scription, and assigned, tentatively, their | 
phonetic force to the several characters of 
which it is composed. In so doing Mr. Fors- 
ter alleges that he overlooked an objection of 
the gravest kind—namely, that he supposes | 
the Egyptians to have adopted instead of 
translating Greek proper names, contrary to 
the analogy of Eastern usage. He has him- 
self, however, overlooked the circumstance 
that the Ptolemies were sovereigns of Egypt, 
and that if executed by Egyptians, the monu- 
ments on which their names appear were | and ungrammatical form in which the legends 
commanded by themselves. His analogical | come out by his process of interpretation, and 
examples of Augustus translated into Sebastos, | quotes more than once a saying of Macaulay’s, 
that “rude societies have no scientifie gram- 
mar, no definitions of nouns and verbs, no 
names for declensions, moods, tenses, and 
voices.” Our eminent historian, however, 
would hardly class the wise Egyptians among 
rude societies, and would certainly disclaim 
the inference, that a language had no gram- 





Lion, are very unfortunate; for Augustus isan | 
epithet, not a proper name, and “lion-hearted”’ | 
is a translation, and a very modern one, of | 
Cwur-de-Lion, by which Richard has been | 
known in our history ever since the name | 
was given him by the Norman-French war- 
riors who accompanied him in his Crusade. | mar because it had no scientific grammar, or 
We do not think, therefore, that Mr. Forster | that it made no distinction in use between a 
has shaken to the base, as he believes, the | noun anda verb, because it had no definitions 
fundamental assumption of Champollion. He | of them. By dispensing with all grammatical 
objects to Champollion’s analysis of the name | and logical connexion between the words ot 
of Ptolemy that it is purely gratuitous; but his legends, Mr. Forster has rendered his 
so every tentative process must be in the first | own task as an interpreter much easier, but 
step; the test is in the second, which was the | has not increased the probability of his 
application of the assumed alphabet to the system. 

cartouche of Cleopatra, in which name, if the Its most remarkable results, however, are 
assumption were correct, several letters should the discovery of some of the most important 
correspond. Mr.Forster represents this second | doctrines of revealed religion on the monu- 
step as equally gratuitous with the first. The | ments of ancient Egypt. Whether such a 
author, he says, makes a show of inductive | discovery, if real, would strengthen the evi- 
proof by comparison of the ignotum with the | dences of revelation, whether it would not 
rqnotius, bringing to his support from Phile* | rather furnish a plausible ground for saying 

| 


a second Ptolemaic cartouche, accompanied | that Moses had but borrowed these doctrines 
by a cartouche of purport unknown, which | from the “wisdom of the Egyptians, a 
from its juxtaposition he assumes, without | questions which it is not within our provinet 
any beyond presumptive proof, to contain in | to discuss. But we see much that is a 
Egyptian characters the Greek proper name | and unsatisfactory in the means by which i 
for Cleopatra. This, however, is by no means | results are obtained. For instance, on te 
an accurate statement of the fact. It was mummy case of Menkare (Mycerinus). “fe 
not from its juxtaposition merely that Cham- | known to visitors of the British Museum, & 
: finds the doctrine not only of a future he, 


pollion presumed the second cartouche might 1. The 
but of the resurrection of the body. 4” 
ing in the Greek inscription on the base of | name of the monarch whom it pg 
however, is according to him not -Mensate, 


but Marna: this name he supposes the same 
with the Maron which has been conjecturs) 
substituted for Inaron in a list given by Dio- 
dorus (1, 64) of the builders of the iprog 
Yet this same group of three characters, ™ 
the same relative position, which ie Rare Fee 
Marn, a little while afterwards, being —_ 
over a tree which Mr. Forster supposes *° 


queens, and 
This may be still 


ore rnddesses, 


sex which 


} 
is. 


inue, even When the alphabet thus obtained 
1as disclosed the names of Alexander, Tibe- 








guage we should naturally seek in the hiero- | 
giyphical inscriptions. The investigations of 
‘hampollion and his followers haye shown 
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i | : ° ots -) © 
| Philoe, sometimes Phyl; never, we think, rightly, | being the Arabic for a pome granate, 


; this 
the Tree of Life, is read Raman, and th 


Lae 


* Mr. Forster spells this very common name sometimes 
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ihe tree whose fruit tempted our first 

nts to disobedience. 
The phonetic system has now been more 
han a quarter of a century before the world. 
Doubt mingled at first with the admiration 
gith which it was received, but doubt has 
ven way before prolonged experience and 
“wied application; and in England, on the 
Continent, and in America, though scholars 
may differ in details and inferences, they 
agree in accepting the principle. Mr. Fors- 
er's work displays great Oriental learning and 
houndless ingenuity, but does not appear to 
ys to have shaken in the slightest degree the 
igsis of Young and Champollion’s system. 





The History of Henry Esmond, E'sq.,a Colonel 
in the Service of Her Majesty Q. Anne. 
[Second Notice. | 
Ovr outline of the plot of Mr. Thackeray’s 
novel was brought down in our last number 
to the point where Esmond has fallen deeply 
in love with his cousin Beatrix. This young 


lady (familiarly and appropriately known | 


among her relations as ‘ Trix,’) is beautiful, 
but naturally wayward, ambitious, and heart- 
less, with these natural defects of character 
inereased by her position at court as a maid 


| Lord Castlewood, (who has married abroad 


of honour, surrounded bv a ring of frivolous | 


or profligate admirers. 
character is best described by herself in a 


But the young lady’s | 


seene where, being rebuked by her mother | 


for her worldliness, she replies :— 
“*Worldliness—O my pretty lady. - Do you 

think that I am a child in the nursery, and 

to be frightened by Bogey? Worldliness, to be 


sure; and pray, madam, where is the harm of wish- | 


ing to be comfortable ? 
dearest old woman, or when I am tired of you and 


have run away from you, where shall I go? Shall | 


Igo and be head nurse to my Popish sister-in-law, 
take the children their physic, and whip ’em, and 
put ‘em to bed when they are naughty? Shall I be 


When you are gone, you | : : : 
. ; | vanity) of Beatrix. 


Castlewood’s upper servant, and perhaps marry | 


Tom Tusher? Merci / 
Frank’s humble servant. 
Ihave ten times his brains, and had I worn the— 


and commode, to which nature has condemned me | /, : we 
Castlewood follow, and an interesting scene | 


—though ‘tis a pretty stuff, too—cousin Esmond! | . 
ensues, which we regret not having room to 


/ quote. 


you will go to the Exchange to-morrow, and get 
the exact counterpart of this riband, sir, do you 
hear’)—I would have made our name talked about. 
% would Graveairs here have made something out 
ofour name if he had represented it. My Lord 
Graveairs would have done very well. Yes, you 
have a very pretty way, and would have made a very 
vecent grave speaker,’ and here she began to imi- 


I have been long enough 
Why am I not a man? | 


————— — 
5 announced, that the pomegranate | ** «Iss, Missis,’ says Pompey, a little grinning 
| negro Lord Peterborow gave her, with a bird of 


to inform the Prince of her destination. The 
Queen being at the point of death, Mr. 


Paradise in his turbant: and a collar with his 
mistress’s name on it. 
se “Iss, Missis,’ says Beatrix, imitating the child, 

And if husband not come, Pompey must go fetch 
one. 

“‘And Pompey went away grinning with his 
chocolate tray, as Miss Beatrix ran up to her 
mother, and ended her sally of mischief in her 
common way, with a kiss—no wonder that upon 
paying such a penalty her fond judge pardoned 
her.” ; 

Beatrix has played with the affections of 
several noblemen, but without the result of 
marriage; and we at length find her, after 
rejecting Esmond, on the point of an alliance, 
fulfilling her most ambitious wishes, with the } 
Duke of Hamilton. Their marriage is pre- 
vented by Hamilton's death in the celebrated | 
duel with Lord Mohun, and the apparent | 
effect of this blow on the pride of Beatrix is 
told in some effective and touching scenes. | 
Esmond’s love and devotion still attend her, | 
though with hopeless passion. The plot is | 
now working to its conclusion. Esmond, | 
Lady Castlewood, and Beatrix, and the young 





and turned Papist,) are all staunch Jacobites, | 
and have formed a plot with the leaders of | 
that faction to bring over the Pretender, and | 
make a bold stroke for the kingdom on Queen 
Anne’s death. The Prince comes, accord- 
ingly, and is lodged at Lady Castlewood’s 
house at Chelsea. He is drawn in all his 
vanity, frivolousness, and profligacy, (in per- 
haps somewhat stronger colours than history 


the royal guest has made too deep an impres- 
sion on the heart (or perhaps rather on the 
She is sent to Castlewood 
to be out of the reach of danger, but contrives 


Thackeray gives us avariation of Bishop Atter- 
bury’s plot,and the leading Jacobites are intro- 
duced assembled in London with the view of 
seizing upon the Crown. At the critical moment 


: ; . the Prince is not in attendance, and the plot is 
well, don’t let your ladyship be frightened—had I | 
worn a sword and periwig instead of this mantle | 


| probably none too soon. 
| the Prince 
'sword, and renounces his allegiance to the 


tate Esmond’s way of carrying himself, and speak- | 


ing to his face, and so ludicrously, that his mistress 
burst out a laughing, and even he himself could 
see there was some likeness in the fantastical mali- 
cious caricature. 

“*Yes,’ said she, ‘I solemnly vow, own, and 
confess, that I want a good husband. Where’s the 
arm of one? My face is my fortune. Who'll 
come, buy, buy, buy! I cannot toil, neither can I 
‘pin, but I can play twenty-three games on the 
cards. I can dance the last dance, I can hunt 
the stag, and I think I could shoot fiying. I can 
talk as wicked as any woman of my years, and 
how enough stories to amuse a sulky husband for 
at least one thousand and one nights. I havea 
Pretty taste for dress, diamonds, gambling, and 
od China. I love sugar-plums, Malines lace (that 
you brought me, cousin, is very pretty), the opera, 
and eve rything that is useless and costly. I have 
fot a monkey and a little black boy,- Pompey, 
a go and give a dish of chocolate to Colonel 
Graveairs,—and a parrot anda spaniel, and I must 
have a husband, Cupid, you hear ?” 


| stowed upon me, 


He has gone to Castlewood 
Esmond and Lord 


thus frustrated. 
in pursuit of Beatrix. 


They are satisfied that Beatrix’s | 
honour is still safe, though their arrival is | 
Esmond reproaches 
with his baseness, breaks his 
Stuarts. His love for Beatrix is extinguished, 
and she soon after follows the Pretender to 
France. But Esmond finds more than com- 
pensation in another attachment, and we shall 
give the conclusion in his own words :— 


‘‘With the sound of King George’s trumpets, 
all the vain hopes of the weak and foolish young 
Pretender were blown away ; and with that music, 
too, I may say, the drama of my own life was 
ended. That happiness, which hath subsequently 
crowned it. cannot be written in words ; ‘tis of its 
nature sacred and secret, and not to be spoken of, 
thouch the heart be ever so full of thankfulness, 
save to Heaven and the One Ear alone—to one 
fond being, the truest and tenderest and purest 
wife ever man was blessed with. As I think of the 
immense happiness which was in store for me, and 
of the depth and intensity of that love, which, for 
so manv vears. hath blessed me, I own to a trans 
port of wonder and gratitude for such a boon— 
nay, am thankful to have been endowed with a 
heart capable of feeling and knowing the immense 
beauty and value of the gift which God hath be- 


' and alone in the world 


measurably above all ambition, more precious than 


wealth, more noble than name. He knows not 
life who knows not that: he hath not felt the 
highest faculty of the soul who hath not enjoyed 
it. In the name of my wife I write the completion 
of hope, and the summit of happiness, To have 
such a love is the one blessing, in comparison of 
which all earthly joy is of no value ; and to think 
of her, is to praise God, 

“It was at Bruxelles, whither we retreated after 
the failure of our plot—our Whig friends advising 
us to keep out of the way,—that the great joy of 
my life was bestowed upon me, and that my dear 
mistress became my wife. We had been so accus- 
tomed to an extreme intimacy and confidence, and 
had lived so long and tenderly together, that we 
might have gone on to the end without thinking 
of a closer tie; but circumstances brought about 
that event, which so prodigiously multiplied my 
happinessand hers. The difference of theirreligion 
separated the son and the mother; my dearest 
mistress felt that she was severed from her children 
alone but for one constant 
servant, on whose fidelity, praised be Heaven, she 
could count. "Iwas after a scene of ignoble quarrel 
on the part of Frank's wife and mother (for the 
poor lad had been made to marry the whole of that 
German family with whom he had connected him- 


| self), that I found my mistress one day in tears, 


and then besought her to confide herself to the care 
and devotion of one who, by God's help, would 
never forsake her. And then the tender matron, 
as beautiful in her autumn, and as pure as virgins 


| in their spring, with blushes of love, and ‘ eyes of 


meek surrender,’ yielded to my respectful impor- 
tunity, and consented to share my home. Let the 
the last words I write thank her, and bless her 
who hath blessed it. 

‘* By the kindness of Mr. Addison, all danger of 


. : | prosecution, and every obstacle against our return 
| warrants.) and it soon becomes evident that | PT°S : & 


to England, was removed. But we two cared no 
longer to live in England; and Frank formally and 
joytully yielded over to us the possession of that 
estate, which we now occupy, far away from 
Europe and its troubles, on the beautiful banks of 
the Potowmac, where we have built a new Castle- 
wood, and think with grateful hearts of our old 
home. In our Transatlantic country we have a 
season, the calmest and most delightful of the year, 
which we call the Indian summer: I often say 
the autumn of our life resembles that happy and 
and serene weather; and am thankful for its rest 
and its sweet sunshine. Heaven has blessed us 
with a child, which each parent loves for her resem- 
blance to the other. Our diamonds are turned into 
ploughs and axes for our plantations ; and into 


negroes, the happiest and merriest, I think, in all 


this country: and the only jewel by which my wife 
sets any store, and from which she hath never 
parted, is that gold button she took from my arm 
on the day when she visited me in prison, and 
which she wore ever after, as she told me, on the 
tenderest heart in the world.” 

We can hardly at once realize to ourselves 
the fact that this ‘‘ tender matron,’’ who must 
have attained her forty-sixth year, is no other 
than Lady Castlewood. Few novel readers, 
even amongst those most skilled in foreseeing 
what is “looming in the future’ (of a third 
volume), will be prepared for this sudden 
transfer of the hero's affections from daughter 
to mother. So far as surprise is aimed at, 
Mr. Thackeray has certainly succeeded, but 
the effect produced by the contrast of Esmond 
as Lady Castlewood’s husband, with the al- 
most filial position which he has occupied 
towards her up to the last three pages of the 
work, is painful and almost shocking. A 
novelist must be accorded an absolute and 
despotic power over the destiny of the puppets 
that are moved upon his stage ; but the power 
should be exercised without caprice, and in 
this instance we can hardly forgive the author 
for not reclaiming Beatrix and rewarding 





Sure, love vincit omnia ; 1s im- 


| Esmond with her hand. 
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We fear that we shall not meet with gene- 
ral assent in the opinion which we must never- 
theless assert, that Lady Castlewood, evi- 
dently our author’s fuvourite character, is a 
failure. Mr. Thackeray in all his novels has 
two heroines, his good and his wicked one,— 
Amelia Osborne and Becky Sharp — Helen 
Pendennis (or Laura) and Blanche Amory— 
Lady Castlewood and Beatrix, are all exam- 
ples of this contrast; and unfortunately the 
wicked one appears to us always to engross 
(perhaps in spite of the author) by far the 
greater share of his skill and power in delinea- 
tion of character, and in the interest of the 
story. Lady Castlewood is Helen Pendennis 
in the costume and with the manners of Queen 
Anne’s reign; the same pure, gentle, but 
somewhat weak-minded personage, by whom, 
and by Mr. Esmond’s raptures with her, we 
are (to say truth) somewhat wearied. But on 
the other hand, the wicked heroine, as usual, 
receives the best treatment at Mr. Thackeray’s 
hands; and Beatrix, in all her beauty, wit, 
caprice, ambition, and pride, is set before us 
with admirable grace and spirit. And here 
we would protest against a blemish which ap- 
pears to us to pervade all Mr. Thackeray’s 
novels. We allude to the invariable separa- 
tion in his heroines of intellectual power from 
moral goodness. Lady Castlewood in this 
respect is rather better than Amelia or Helen, 
but they are all little better than pretty, 
gentle, Colne fools. We believe that this 
representation of female tenderness and virtue 
as rarely united with high mental endowment 
is untrue and mischievous. All women of 
genius are not Wortley Montagues in point 
of morals. 


ravity which procured him the name of Don 
Dismallo, and which (very naturally) wearied 
Beatrix. He appears to us to have many of 
the traits of a more accomplished Colonel 
Dobbin. In other respects, too, Mr. Thacke- 
ray occasionally repeats himself, and falls into 
his own half-sad, half-sardonic vein of moral- 
izing, thus marring the truthfulness of his 
generally admirable assumption of an anti- 
quated style. But the satire is kindlier and 
gentler than heretofore, and the effect of the 
sneer less painful than we have 
to be in former works by this author. 





said, when he boasted of his four wounds 
received in battle, ‘‘ My dear General, I wish 
you had received one more, and that in your 
tongue; for then everybody else would have 
talked of your action.” Mr. Thackeray ap- 
pears to have “spoken on the hint” of this 
story, and has worked out the character with 
much skill and humour. 

The introduction of the Pretender was 
necessary to bring about the conclusion of 
the tale, and Mr. Thackeray can appeal to 
high precedent (in ‘ Redgauntlet’) for bring- 
ing one of the Stuarts to Seaniand at a period 
more suitable to the exigences of his stor 
than to historical truth. How far this trut 
should be observed where real and notable 
personages are brought on the scene, is a 
question of much critical interest, but which 
we have not now space to discuss. 

Our remarks have extended to a length 
much greater than we usually devote to works 
of fiction; but Mr. Thackeray’s first appear- 
ance as a novelist in the orthodox three- 
volume form is a remarkable event in litera- 
ture. On the whole, we must conclude by 
saying that this work, which, as a first appear- 
ance, would justly have made a high reputa- 
tion for its author, can hardly be said to raise 
the fame of one who has to be tried by the 
high standard of ‘* Vanity Fair.” 








Excursions in Ireland during 184A and 1850, 
with a visit to the late Daniel O’ Connell, 
M.P. By Catherine M. O’Connell. Bentley. 


THERE is little to justify the publication of 


| - “oat ; ss 
| this lady’s journal of two excursions in Ire- 


Esmond himself is interesting, despite the | 





i 
' 


| 
| 


| 
We must add a few words on the historical | 
personages introduced. We said in the outset | 


that, in two instances, Mr. Thackeray had 
succeeded to perfection; and this praise we 


deed, no novelist that we are aware of has | was never destroyed by politics. 
all-accomplished St. | had laughs and jokes against members of his family, 


= succeeded with the ‘ 


| warned us to separate. 


land, beyond the interest attaching to the 
writer’s acquaintance with Mr. O’Connell, and 
her experience of the festivities and hospi- 
talities of Darrynane. From this part of 
the narrative we may therefore select a few 
extracts :— 

“‘To me Darrynane, in its seclusion, seemed a 
sweet haven of rest to the troubled spirit of the man 
who toiled and fretted through so many years of 
agitated public life ; from it the world was shut out 
by mountains and waters. Here, forgetting for a 
brief space the noisy life the Agitator had quitted, 
he might repose—the beloved head of a most happy 


often felt it | home circle, dispensing a boundless hospitality. 
| On our arrival, Mr. O’Connell and some members 


of his family were walking in the gardens, and we 
immediately joined them, and loitered there most 
pleasantly together until the shades of evening 
A very large party met at 


é . | dinner, a mixture of nations, several foreigners 
repeat in reference to Steele and Addison. | some English, and the large majority Irish. Dar- 


Swift is a failure, and so is Bolingbroke ; in- | rynane was open to all, and its present sociability 


Mr. O'Connell 


ohn.” Above all, we must protest against | but the guests were well secure from even a shade 


the introduction of Bisho tterbury as a 
mere complying courtier-like Bishop, apolo- 
gizing for royal licentiousness in a style 
worthy of an Abbé of the days of the 
Regency, and which very naturally makes 
Lady Castlewood leave the room. Let Mr. 


| 
' 
| 


of unpleasantness in any allusion to religion or 
politics. The house of Darrynane is large, an odd, 


irregular pile of building, rooms added on to the 


old house, without any regard to architectural de- 


| sign ; yet look at it from the western rocks beyond 


the beach, and the whole had a most pleasing 


‘ ; | effect ; 
Thackeray read the Bishop's letter to Lord | O’Connell’s study and the libraries, here 


here the castellated projection forming Mr. 
a pointed 


Inverness, upon that nobleman having turned | gable-end, and behind the high roofs of the older 
Papist to recover his favour with the Pre- | house. The rooms were comfortably furnished, and 
tender, which Lord Mahon has printed in the | it required a full development of the organ of local 


second volume of his history, and then say if | ity to find one’s way, on a short acquaintance, 
| through the various ante-rooms and passages lead- | 


fied composition is fairly represented as an | 1" to the bed-room. | 


ice ~ause oY v=) | 
apologist for vices because they are royal | as a ball-room every night, for there was a nume- 
| rous party of dancing people now in the house. 
How gay were those pleasant soirées dansantes ! | 
| No matter what had been the fatigues of the 
morning, dancing was supposed the best remedy for 
| them.” 


the author of that beautiful and most digni- 


ones. 
Amongst minor historical characters we 


should notice the excellent sketch of the | 


brave and boasting old General Webb, to | 
whom the Duke of Argyle is reported to have 





‘* The drawing-room was very large, and served | 





(Noy. 13 
On the next i . —— 
formed:— morning ® hunting party was 


** Another hare was soon s 
scene brought us over Coomakishta, and seated in 


a sheltered nook, with Ballinskell; 
and wild mountains above and eae below us, 


tarted, and her death- 


for the business of breakfast with setts S 
tites. The scene was a novel and interesting =. 


eer on : “og: with variou 
muly, and his guests grou 
} ae ed fteus = rseh 

at wild country how unlike his prison ' 
ruddy health cwund on his check thas Sak 
morning ; farther off were the hounds re osin 
from their labours, with their attendant acta’ S 
and their body-guard of young sturdy mountaineer’ 
N ear us were piles of bread and meat and butter, 
smoking hot potatoes, jars of warm tea and coffee, 
and bottles of milk, and cold punch. As we sat 
thus, it was a fit scene for a painter: yet no 
painter could do justice to the joyousness of the 
picture—the glimpses of mirth, one lauch the echo 
of the other.” ‘ 

The following are also pleasing reminis. 
cences of the great Irishman :— 


‘‘It was now beautiful autumnal weather, and 
our merry party at Darrynane profited by it, 
There were pleasant morning excursions, and gay 
evening re-unions, when all seemed to wish to 
enjoy themselves doubly, as if to honour in welcom- 
ing home the liberated chieftain. How full of en- 
joyment were those days, and what pleasant memo- 
ries I shall ever retain of them! Dear, delightful 
Darrynane! how changed will be your aspect a 
few years hence, and how many, like me, will wish 
they could re-animate that happy home, so blessed 
now in the tendernesses of its family meeting! 
How much Mr. O’Connell enjoyed his freedom! 
—yet in the midst of the gayest moods, and even 
infectiously gay they sometimes were, a train of 
saddening thought would at times cloud his cheer- 
ful brow, and you could see that there were 
anxious fears around his heart, and that his down- 
ward way had indeed begun. 

‘* A few mornings after my arrival at Darrynane, 
a dark rainy day, we had a small ‘ monster meet- 
ing’ in the drawing-room, the majority being noisy 
children, and among the most playful and merriest 
was our host himself. That he dearly loved chil- 
dren, was shown in the beaming tenderness of his 
smile as he talked to them. I was now reminded 
of the deep impression he made on my childish af- 
fections many years ago; now he fondled one child, 
and now another, and the laughter was long and 
loud. Near him, on the table, lay a volume of 
Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies.’ The gay smile was gone 
as he took it up, and, opening it, read, with a 
pathos I can never forget, those beautiful lines— 

‘ Oh, blame not the bard,’ 
his voice taking a deep full tone as he read— 
‘ But though glory be gone, 
And though hope fade away, 
Thy name, loved Erin, 
Shall live in his songs, 
Not e’en in the hour 
When his heart is most gay, 
Will he lose the remembrance 
Of thee and thy wrongs!’ 
«‘ Any one who has been staying in a pleasant 
country-house, with a large family-party, where 
the occasional strangers soon feel themselves quite 
at home, knows a an agreeable episode are 
‘private theatricals.’ The play, ‘She Stoops wo 
Conquer,’ had been announced for immediate per 
formance, and when the expected day of its ap- 
pearance came, the house seemed all in a 
and a placard announced, on the door of the large 


8 members of his 
around him, was 
m in his looks :— 





dining-room, that ‘ there was no entrance except on 
business with the stage-manager,’ it was — 
fitted up as a theatre. Mr. O’Connell and ag nh 
his guests made various ineffectual attempts _ 
the preparations—glimpses of theatrical parap “<a 
nalia, and remonstrances from the manager, W® 
all the curious obtained. 

«But the theatre opened, and the cu me 
due time, and the prologue was very well ~; si 
and the play began. The dramatis persone: 


mostly members of Mr, Q’Connell’s family ; hisso® 


rtain rose 1 
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ohn, as old Hardcastle, was admirable, and all 
knew their parts well, and acted very creditably. 
Mr O'Connell seemed to enjoy the performance 
‘ ingly, and as the curtain fell, the applause 
was ‘long and loud.’ And a very merry night we 
had, ending one of the pleasantest days in my re- 
gllections of the ‘gay old times,’ at Darrynane.” 

Considered as a private journal, the volume 
will doubtless be read by the author's family 
and friends with much interest. 


——— 











NOTICES. 


National Education. The Three Schemes Con- 
trasted. By the Rev. Francis Close, A.M. 
Hatchards. 

Mr. CLosE has already appeared on more than one 

gecasion, as the public champion of the government 

scheme of education as now in operation. He 
thinks that in the present divided state of public 
inion, it is hopeless to look for any comprehensive 
national system of education which will satisfy all 
ies. High churchmen insist upon ecclesiastical, 

as well as religious training being made imperative ; 
Voluntaries and Dissenters object to any govern- 
ment interference with education ; secularists de- 
mand a system which shall exclude all religious 
instruction from the public schools. Whilst 
theorists are wrangling about the optimism of the 
question, and party disputes are running high, 
Mr. Close, and reasonable and wise men of all 
creeds and parties, are availing themselves of the 
assistance now afforded by the government under 
the educational grants of the Privy Conncil. In 
the present pamphlet, Mr. Close states the prin- 
ciples of the government scheme, by which public 
aid is given, under certain conditions, to every local 
educational effort, and he contrasts this plan with 
that proposed by the secular association, headed 
by Mr. Cobden and his party, and that contained 
in the Manchester and Salford Bill, introduced in 
last session of parliament. His conclusion is, that 
at present, ‘‘ it is the duty of all friends of educa- 
tion to be diligent and devoted in working out that 
scheme which we have,” and that ‘‘ the only true 
wisdom is to impart to it fresh impulse by enlarged 
pecuniary grants, and by increased discretionary 
power in the executive.” Mr. Close has attended 
much to the subject, and the results of his expe- 
rience, as set forth in this able and temperate 
pamphlet, deserve the consideration of all interested 
in the question of national education. 


Post Office London Directory for 1853. 
Kelly & Co. 

Tuis is the fifty-fourth annual publication of a work 
the most important to metropolitan readers of all 
that pass under our review. Foreigners and 
strangers from the provinces are often amazed 
when they see the ‘ Post Office London Directory’ 
for the first time. With the exception, perhaps, of 
the daily issue of ‘The Times’ newspaper, there is 
no published index of the national greatness equal 
to this volume. While the bulk of its pages 
exhibit the statistics of London, much of the book 
relates to the common interests of the whole empire. 
For not only is this, as the title-page represents, a 
trade directory, and a street directory, but also it 
is a commercial directory, a law directory, a court 
directory, a parliamentary, postal, conveyance, 
banking, and we know not how many more kinds of 
directory may be comprised in the three &c. &c. &c. 
which follow the enumerated contents. There 
may have been complaints of inaccuracies at times, 
a thing not to be wondered at in a work of such 
gigantic dimensions; but even in a literary point of 
view the errors are marvellously few in proportion 
to the amount of matter, and in each successive 
publication the number is diminished by the in- 
creased care bestowed on the preparation of the 
work. We have tried the new volume in various 
ways, and have proved its general accuracy, nor 
will it be easy to find any topic on which it pro- 

S$ to treat on which its information may not 
be relied on. The alterations and amendments 
have been continued down to the latest period 
before the work had to be issued, These alterations 
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are not only in public lists, such as the appointments 
consequent on the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
but we notice changes in the commercial and street 
directory of very recent occurrence, which give 
evidence of the activity and care with which the 
work has been prepared. The present publication 
will place Kelly's ‘Post Office Directory’ higher 
than before, as a book of reference, in the esti- 
mation and confidence of business men. 


The Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scottish 
Covenant. By George Gilfillan, M.A. Cockshaw. 
Tuts little volume does not present the fruits of 
any original research, but contains a popular and 
graphic statement compiled from the works of his- 
torians. Since the retirement of Professor Wilson 
there is no Scottish author who displays so much 
of the profound genius of his country as George 
Gilfillan, and in the story of the Covenanters he 
has a subject well adapted to his powers. The 
boek is written with all the pecilintite of the 
author's style, full of noble thoughts and generous 
sentiments, with occasional eccentricities both of 
opinion and of expression. The opening chapter, 
which contains a disquisition on the principles on 
which history should be written, is somewhat out 
of place, as is the concluding narrative of the 
‘Massacre of Glencoe.’ The effect of the book 
would have been greater without introducing sub- 
jects which mar the unity of its design. But there 
is much truth in the remarks on these subjects, 
which many readers will be pleased with, although 
critical taste may object to their forming part of 
the work. The events of the most stirring period 
of Scottish history since the Reformation are nar- 
rated with graphic power, and in a tone of unsec- 
tarian and liberal feeling which has not always been 
manifested by writers on subjects involving wide 
difference both of political and religious opinion. 
The book forms one of the volumes of the ‘ Library 
for the Times,’ and is a valuable contribution to that 

series of popular works. 


The Family Bible newly Opened, with’ Uncle Good- 
win's Account of it. By Jefferys Taylor. Grant 
and Griffith. 

THE author of this work is one of a family who 
have done much for the literature of education 
and of religion. Many are the pleasant and 
wholesome lessons, both in prose and verse, for 
which youthful readers have been indebted to the 
Taylors of Ongar. The present volume commences 
in the form of a story about the finding of an an- 
cient Bible in a family chest, an event which Dr. 
Goodwin, the parish clergyman, makes the occa- 
sion of a series of Jectures to his household and to 
the villagers, on the chief subjects of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and on the history of the English ver- 
sions of the Bible. The book is written in a style 
likely to prove attractive to young people, and 
conveys striking lessons of virtue and of piety. 
A prefatory note by the distinguished brother of 
the author, Isaac Taylor, mentions, that while the 
book is passing through the press, the writer has 
been seized by a bodily disease, ‘ such as precludes 
the hope of his ever resuming his pen.’ This af- 
fecting condition of one who has sincerely laboured 
for the highest welfare of the young, may give ad- 
ditional claims for the present volume to the atten- 
tion of those for whom it is intended. 








SUMMARY. 


Tue last two numbers of the ‘ Travellers’ Library’ 
are ‘ books for the times,’ prepared to meet the un- 
abated demands of the public for information about 
the gold regions. In the Australian Colonies, their 
Origin and Present Condition, by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., a succinct and ably-written description 
of these colonies is given by a man of science, in 
which an authentic account is given, not only of 
the mineral wealth, but of the geography, climate, 
productions, and general resources of a country 
which so many of our countrymen are making their 
home. In the first part a historical and descrip- 
tive account of the country is given, with notices of 
its natural history, geology, botany, and its original 
inhabitants. Then the occupations of the several 








classes of colonists are described, agricultural, min- 
ing, or commercial, with a statement of the condi- 
tion and employment of the convict population. 
The most recent intelligence is ted of the 
state and prospects of the gold-searching com- 
munity. Emigrants of all classes will find in these 
volumes much valuable and trustworthy infor- 
mation. 

To the ‘ Anecdotes of Animals,’ by Mrs. Lee, for- 
merly Mrs. Bowditch, a companion volume is now 
added by the same agreeable writer, Anecdotes of 
the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, and 
Fishes. Like its predecessor, this volume is full of 
curious anecdotes of animal life, narrated with much 
liveliness and spirit. A better book could not be 
put into the hands of young people, whether for 
present entertainment, or with the design of awak- 
ening desire for further study of natural ey 
In the part of the book on reptiles, many remark- 
able anecdotes are collected, which will be read 
with additional interest for the attention lately 
directed to the subject from the fatal accident to 
the keeper at the Zoological Gardens. Another 
little work, by Mrs. Lee, adapted for juvenile 
readers, is entitled Sayings and Doings of Animals, 
in which instruction is conveyed by the medium of 
fables founded on the instincts and habits of ani- 
mals. Both works contain clever and well-executed 
illustrations. 

’ Oriental students and scholars will find a curious 
treatise translated from the Chinese, with notes, b 
William Raymond Gingell, interpreter to H. M. 
Consulate at Foo Chow Foo, The Ceremonial Usages 
of the Chinese, B.C, 1121, as prescribed in the ‘in- 
stitutes of the Chow dynasty strung as pearls.” 
The preface to the book, written by the author's 
native teacher, is a characteristic specimen of 
Chinese scholarship, but displaying more good sense 
than most of his countrymen exhibit in their style. 
The work itself is interesting asa picture of national 
character and usages. 

In Arnold's series of school-books, the first volume 
of an excellent edition of the Works of Cornelius 
Tacitus, with the explanations of Dr. Karl Nip- 
perdey, the best editor of the works of Cornelius 
Nepos, appears, the translation of the German com- 
mentary being by the Rev. Henry Browne, chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Chichester. This volume 
contains the first six books of the Annals. The 
notes are very valuable, and this edition is a useful 
contribution to our English school literature. At 
Dublin, an edition is issued of Cicero de Senectute, 
with critical and philological notes by Henry Alan, 
who has already edited with ability several of the 
Latin classics. 

A treatise on the Contamination of Water by the 
Poison of Lead, and the Effects on the Human 
Body, by James Bower Harrison, surgeon, contains 
matter of importance not only to medical readers, 
but to builders, architects, and those who provide 
for the supply of water for domestic uses. The 
effects of the external application of lead inju- 
riously, as to painters and others, is also fully 
stated. Mr. Harrison has written a useful treatise 
on an important subject. 


The sketch of the life and character of the Duke 
of Wellington, which appeared originally in the 
Journal des Débats, by John Lemoinne, de been 
re-written in English by the author, and published 
under the title of Wellington Srom a French point 
of View. It is one of the best notices which have 
appeared on the subject, and does credit to the 
feeling as well as the talent of the writer. 
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DR. MANTELL. 


On Wednesday evening last, at the age of about 
63 or 64, died the renowned geologist, Gideon 
Algernon Mantell, LL.D., F.R.S. He had been a 
severe sufferer for some time past, but his energy 
and spirits were such, that it was impossible not 
to forget this after being a few minutes in his com- 
pany. Dr. Mantell imbibed, at an early period of 
his life, a taste for natural history pursuits, and 
having fixed his residence as a medical practitioner 
at Lewes, was led to devote himself, with great 
natural enthusiasm, to the investigation of the 
fossils of the Chalk and of the Wealden of Sussex. 
Little attention had been excited among geologists 
to the wonderful organic remains of this district, 
and to a mind of his penetration and sagacity a rich 
field presented itself for observation. In 1812-15, 
Dr. frantell commenced forming, at Lewes, the 
magnificent collection of 1300 specimens of fossil 
bones, which is now in the British Museum ; and 
in 1822 appeared his ‘ Fossils of the South Downs,’ 
a la uarto work, with forty plates, engraved 
by Mrs. ‘Mantell, from drawings by the author. 
Another work was published by him about the 
same time, entitled ‘ The Fossils of Tilgate Forest,’ 
and compared with the geological literature of 
the period in which they were written, they 
are meritorious productions. In 1825 Dr. Man- 
tell was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and he has contributed some important papers 
to its ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ For his 
memoir ‘On the Iguanodon’ he had the honour, 
in 1849, to receive the Royal Medal. He was 
also an active member of the Geological So- 
ciety, and in 1835 was presented with the Wol- 
laston Medal and Fund, in consideration of his 
discoveries in fossil comparative anatomy gene- 
rally. From Lewes Dr. Mantell removed about 
this period to Brighton, and his collection being ma- 
torislly: added to, was purchased by the Trustees of 
the British Museum for the sum of £5000. U 

this he removed to the neighbourhood of Pi 084 
Dr. Mantell took great delight in imparting to 


others a knowledge of his favourite science ; he was 





fluent and eloquent in speech, full of poetry, and 
extremely agreeable in manners to all who mani- 
fested an admiration of his genius. He now turned 
his attention to the more popular and attractive 
works for which his name will be chiefly remem- 
bered, ‘Wonders of Geology,’ ‘ Medals of Crea- 
tion,’ ‘Geological Excursions round the Isle of 
Wight,’ and an enlarged edition of his ‘Thoughts 
on a Pebble,’ all of which are profusely illus- 
trated, and have passed through several editions. 
His latest work was a handbook to the or- 
ganic remains in the British Museum, entitled 
‘ Petrifactions and their Teachings.’ To these may 
be added ‘ Thoughts on Animalcules,’ and ‘ A Pic- 
torial Atlas of Fossil Remains,’ selected from Par- 
kinson’s and Arlis’s paleontological illustrations ; 
and among his early productions, a handsome 
quarto narrative, with portraits, of the ‘ Visit of 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide to the Ancient 
Borough of Lewes,’ which included some original 
poetry. Dr. Mantell, as we have already hinted, 
was a most attractive lecturer, filling the listening 
ears of his audience with seductive imagery, and 
leaving them in amazement with his exhaustless 
catalogue of wonders. This, indeed, was his fail- 
ing in a philosophic point of view. He yielded 
with reluctance to the revelation of a truth when it 
dispossessed him of a pretty illustration ; and long 
after the natural history of the Ammonite was 
demonstrated by that of its living congeners, it 
continued in the title-page of his ‘ Pebble’ to 


** Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 


To touch lightly on other weaknesses of this 
enthusiastic diffuser of geological knowledge, 
too prominent and too generally understood 
to be passed over by the impartial biographer, 
we must also notice that a consciousness of the 
intrinsic want of exact scientific, and especially 
anatomical, knowledge, which compelled him 
privately to have recourse to those possess- 
ing it, for the explanation of the facts or 
fossils his energy brought to light, produced ex- 
treme susceptibility of any doubt expressed of the 
accuracy or originality of that which he advanced ; 
and in his popular summaries of geological facts, 
he was too apt to forget the sources of information 
which he had acknowledged in his original me- 
moirs. The history of the fossil reptile for the 
discovery of which Dr. Mantell’s name will be 
longest recollected in science, is a remarkable in- 
stance of this. Few who have become acquainted 
with the Iguanodon, by the perusal of the ‘ Medals 
of Creation,’ would suspect that to Cuvier we owe 
the first recognition of its reptilian character, to 
Clift the first perception of the resemblance of 
its teeth to those of the Iguana, to Conybeare 
its name, and to Owen its true affinities among 
reptiles, and the correction of the error respect- 
ing its bulk and alleged horn, which had 
arisen out of an undue enthusiasm touching its 
marvellous nature. He who is daily employed 
in the original labours on which scientific gene- 
ralizations are based, estimates the importance of 
the facts on which he rests the higher truths, more 
accurately than those who are more distant from 
the source. An overweening estimate of the value 
of the materials on which Dr. Mantell laboured, 
rendered him peculiarly sensitive to any supposed 
oversight of their importance, and imparted a tone 
to some of his later popular productions, which, on 


of palzontological science, to deplore. Dr. Mantell 
has, however, done much after his kind for the ad- 
vancement of geology, and certainly more than any 


man living to bring it into attractive and popular 
notice. 





THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


8th November, 1852. 
I THANK Mr. Roach Smith for his expressions of 
good will towards myself, but I cannot concur in 
his view of the present question in the Society of 
Antiquaries. We have in that Society the highest 





subscription of any literary society in London,— 
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four guineas per annum. That has not always 


been our subscription. It w 
guineas; from which sum it es ee wg 
Whilst it was two guineas, the Society w wre 
‘ape - a8 at its 
best. Its publications were highly valuable 
its numbers gradually increased from 400 to 80 ‘ 
Immediately the subscription was raised, the . 00, 
rical strength began to fall, and it has mip 
dually down from 800 to 473. In five wars he. 
rior to the raising of the subscription, ‘the admis. 
sions numbered 198; in the next five years th " 
were 129; in the following five years they on 
94. In the twenty years anterior to the increase 
they numbered 705. In the twenty years ieee, 
diately succeeding the change they fell to 484 ; 
in the next twenty years to 414. Such have been 
the numerical results of the increase of payment 

The admission-fee was raised at the same time 
as the subscription, from five guineas to eight 
guineas, and the comparative results of high and 
low subscriptions have been as follows :—During 
the five years anterior to the increase, we received 
in admission fees 1039/7. 10s. During the last five 
years we received 638/. 8s. Within the same 
periods we received in subscriptions of new mem- 
bers 4152. 16s., and 319/. 4s. So that, upon a five 
years’ comparison of our present state with that 
before the increase, there are balances of 401J. 2. 
and 96/. 12s. per annum in favour of the lower 
payments. Such have been the pecuniary results, 

Equally adverse has been the effect upon the 
status of the Society. In the last list before the 
increase, there were 93 peers ; there are now 33. In 
thesame list were 11 bishops; there arenow5. There 
were then 141 clergymen; there are now 75,—whilst 
in the Archeological Institute, with a subscription 
of one guinea, there are 257. The effect upon the 
literature and practical usefulness of the Society 
has been equally fatal. The Society cannot exist 
without literary aid. Eight guineas admission 
fee, and four guineas subscription, are payments 
little suited to the ordinary capabilities of literary 
men ; and the result has been, as you have learnt 
from Mr. Smith, that the Society has decreased in 
reputation and usefulness at the same time that its 
numerical strength has declined. All these results 
have ensued at a time when the world at large has 
been giving more and more attention to antiquarian 
subjects. Whilst antiquaries have been starting up 
on all sides of us out of doors, the Society of Anti- 
quaries has been gradually contracting itself within 
a continually decreasing space. 

With this state of things staring me, as treasurer, 
in the face—gradually decreasing numbers, gradu- 
ally decreasing means, gradually decreasing literary 
power and usefulness, I proposed a return to the old 
subscription. ‘Recruit your numbers and rein- 
vigorate your spirit,” was my argument, ‘“‘ by open- 
ing your doors to the multitude of good and useful 
men whom your high payments exclude.” This 
view was sanctioned by the council, and was pro 
posed for adoption by the president and council to 
the Society. An opposition was raised—I will not 
pause to comment upon it—but we went to the 
ballot, and the proposal to revert to the old sub- 
scription was carried by a majority of 55 to 41. 
The minority then refused to be bound by the 
majority. Taking advantage of the letter of an 
absurd bond, they instantly proposed to rescind the 
alteration, without trial, and without any reason 
assigned. Some have even gone the length of an 


failure of the measure. ” 
Mr. Roach Smith’s paper in your last number a 
designed to help on the proposal to rescind, J 
showing that I have argued the case only as 
financier.”” Is it not a case for “‘a financier yA 
seek to establish a great financial point—viz., tf 
a two-guinea subscription has produced, — 
produce, a larger income than one at four gu ; 
In what other way than “as a financier —. 
to have argued such a point? I do not “A a 
other things may not have helped the — 
its downward course ; but I have ee oe proanc 
one great thing, the very greate IDS, 4 
hen, oad en we will proceed to consider any 
thing else you like. Mr. Smith does not 
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to show that I am wrong. He does not meet my 
case in any way whatever. — He flies off to a 
+s of other theoretical points, which he says I 
have considered, but which really have no- 
to do with the one clear point which I have 
made out. For example, he would have me go into 
a discussion about the influence upon our Society of 
the Royal ng of Literature and the Archzolo- 
sal Society. Whatever that influence may have 
nd Mr. Smith will find in my letter to Lord 
that I did not overlook it—what can it have 
io do with the matter now in question? I have 
shown that the raising our subscription was fol- 
lowed by an immediate decrease in the number of 
admissions. The Societies alluded to did not come 

into existence until many years afterwards. 

Besides, sir, what sort of argument is it, that 
because we have now a host of competing societies, 
we ought therefore to maintain a subscription four 
times as high as the majority of the societies alluded 
to? Mr. Smith fears that the society will be crip- 

ed by the amount of income it must for the 
moment relinquish. Before he entertains such 
fears, he should rebut my proof that the smaller 

ents produce the larger receipts. I have 
shown that with an addition of ten members we can 
do all that we now do upon the decreased pay- 
ments. There are twenty-one waiting to be elected. 
Mr. Smith also is one of those who fear for the re- 
spectability of the Society under a two-guinea sub- 
seription. I have shown you what was its sfatus, 
when that was its subscription. And, besides, if 
there is to be a large accession of members, which 
this objection supposes, what becomes of the other 
objection of want of means? We cannot be both 
ruined in purse and overpowered by new members. 
It will be our own fault if we are either. 

In some remarks which I am just about to send 
out tothe Fellows of the Society, and of which I take 
the liberty to forward you a copy of the proof 
sheets, I have illustrated this mode of dealing with 
the subject in the followingmanner. ‘“ A manisin 
good health ; he is bitten by a cobra ; he becomes 
torpid, sinks, and within afew hours dies. What 
occasioned his death? I answer, the bite of the 
cobra.” ‘‘ That,” say my objecting friends, “is but 
apart of the subject. You should consider that he 
was in a state of excitement from intoxication, that 
his conduct was foolish and reckless, that the people 
about him were guilty of great mismanagement, 
that he had in his possession an Indian specific 
against such bites and did not use it.” True—true 
—quite true—and yet, after all, he died from the 
bite of the cobra. In the case of the Society of 
Antiquaries, I have proved that the large subscrip- 
tion is the bite of the cobra. Counteract that, and 
we may do anything. Let it take its course, and 
the result is certain. But I have better hopes 
Our proposal is that of improvement instead of 
stagnation, of life instead of death, and will, I 
doubt not, again receive the approval of the Fel- 
lows at their meeting on the 25th inst. 

JOHN BRUCE. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue increased emphasis with which allusion has 
n made in the Queen's speech to the advance- 
ment of the fine arts and of practical science, and 
© positive announcement that a comprehensive 
scheme will be laid before Parliament for the pro- 
motion of these objects, gives us strong hopes that 
the Government is alive to the necessitous reforms 
and alterations in our science and art institutions, 
to which we have from time to time called atten- 
gr The scheme must not, however, be limited 
eae erection of a National Gallery and the foun- 
tion of an Industrial College of Arts and Manu- 
om ures. The affairs of the British Museum, as we 
a. already shown (ante, p. 739), are in a state 
er ng for the most prompt and energetic con- 
‘ration, and we trust something will be done 
~ - furnishing a meeting-house for the Learned 
The Royal Asiatic Society has introduced an 
ent which we should be glad to see 


adopted, where practicable, in similar bodies. In 
addition to the ordinary meetings of the Society, 
SIX evening meetings will be held for the delivery 
of a course of lectures, at which each member is 
invited to bring a lady. The lectures for the 
session, commencing in January, are as follows :— 
P rofessor Wilson on ‘The Vedas’; Mr. Greenough on 

The Physical and Geological Structure of India ;’ 
Dr. Latham on ‘ The Classification and Distribution 
of the Languages of the Trans-Gangetic Penin- 
sula ;’ Professor Royle on ‘ Indian Products known 
to the Ancients ;’ Mr. Fergusson on ‘The Culti- 
vation and Manufacture of Indigo ;) and Dr. Bird 
on ‘The Empire of the Seleucides, and its Influence 
on the Manners and Customs of the East.’ Such 
a course of lectures at the Geological, Linnean, 
Antiquarian, and other Societies, would attract 
much interest, and be the means of adding sub- 
stantially to the Fellowship,—and to the funds. 

The Council of the Royal Society has decided 
to award the Copley Medal to Baron Humboldt, for 
his eminent services in Natural Science, the Rum- 
ford Medal to Professor Stokes, for his paper ‘On 
the Refrangibility of Light,’ and the two Royal 
Medals, one to Mr. J. T. Joule, for his papers ‘On 
Physical Science,’ and the other to Mr. T. H. 
Huxley, for his paper ‘On the Meduse.’ 

In our article on the British Museum, (ante, p. 
740,) we stated that the contemplated departments 
of art and science in the Crystal Palace were being 
prepared with an amount of activity and research 
that should make our Museum savans look to their 
laurels. We were scarcely prepared, however, for 
the welcome announcement that, with the permis- 
sion of the Prime Minister, it has been determined 
to remove to Sydenham the far-famed obelisk, 
known as Cleopatra’s Needle, which has been so 
long waiting in Alexandria for conveyance to this 
country. The Government very properly reserve 
to themselves the power of claiming it on payment 
of all expenses incurred in the removal, and we yet 
hope to see it in its proper place, along with the 
rest of the ancient Egyptian, Lycian, and Nineveh 
sculptures,—in the Court of Antiquities of the New 
National Gallery. 

The brightest genius of modern Italy—Vincenzo 
Gioberti—has just died at Paris, whilst yet in his 
prime. Not only was he a distinguished scholar, 
but a brilliant writer, a profound philosopher, an 
able statesman, and a fervent patriot. His great 
literary works are ‘ Introduzione allo Studio della 
Filosofia,’ in which he eloquently demonstrates that 
all true philosophy must be founded on religion ; a 
treatise ‘Del Bello ;’ and the ‘Primato civile e 
morale degli Italiani,’ showing the union of civiliz- 
ation with religion, and the necessity of the sub- 
jection of both to the papacy. He was a priest, 
and an enthusiastic supporter of the Catholic faith. 
His political writings, and his services as prime- 
minister of Sardinia, increased the admiration which 
the great bulk of his countrymen always felt for his 
literary genius and learning ; but with this we 
have no concern. 

The Ministry of General Police of Paris has an- 
nounced that its measures are completed for re- 
ceiving the depét, and for registering, all English 
books, engravings, lithographs, and musical com- 
positious, for which it is desired to secure the pro- 
tection of the French laws in conformity with the 
treaty of November last. English authors and 
publishers have already begun to derive from that 
treaty the advantages it was expected to produce. 
Not only has the reprinting of English works en- 
tirely ceased, but several booksellers, relieved from 
the fear of being undersold by the republications, 
have commenced the importation, on a somewhat 
large scale, of English works of merit. One firm 
in particular, instead of announcing reprints for 
sale, now advertises regularly every week the 
« ditions originales de Londres,” And the sale of 
these original editions, we learn, is not only better 
than was expected, but bids fair to become very ex- 
tensive indeed. The knowledge of the English 
language is rapidly spreading amongst the French, 
and is likely, at no distant day, to be as familiar 
to all well-educated Frenchmen as the French lan- 
guage has for years been to educated Englishmen. 








The Keeper of the Printed Books of the British 
Museum met with a richly-merited rebuke a few 
days since at the Bow Street Police Office. Having 
summoned Mr. H. G. Bohn, the publisher, for 
omitting to send a book among the many hundreds 
that he is in the habit of sending, the bibliopole 

roved that he had been to the Museum in 

oom, and failed in his application for books tha 
he had himself delivered long before,— 

“Mr. Bohn said, it was well known that he sent his 
books to the Museum, yet it constantly happened that his 
friends could not find them, Mr. Panizzi (very warmly)— 
*That’s untrue, and you know it... Mr. Bohn—‘I know 
that I have applied for one of my books myself, without 
being able to get it.’ Mr. Panizzi—‘ What book? Name any 
book.” Mr. Bohn—‘ Why, “Schiller’s Works,” for one,’” 
We do hope that one of the first items of the 
Government ‘comprehensive scheme’ will be the 
consideration of this oppressive system, . 

We observe in the Scotch papers an advertise- 
ment disclosing a curious plan for the encourage- 
ment of native genius. An ‘eminent publisher” 
announces a money-prize for the best — of 
‘‘ poetry for the new year,” the length of the poem 
not to exceed twenty-four lines, to be the property 
of the publisher, and to be sold in packets at a 
shilling the hundred. The form of the idea is fair, 
but the method of deciding the merit of the poetry 
is more ingenious than ingenuous on the part of 
the publishers and printers, who announce that 
‘the hymn having the largest sale before Ist Fe- 
bruary will be entitled to the prize.” 

There is now published monthly, at Paria, 
a periodical of sixty-four pages, containing, in 
128 columns, close print, translations of English 
novels and romances which have not hitherto been 
published in France. It is called ‘Galerie des 
Romans Anglais,’ and is destined by its conductors 
‘to take its place by the side of the works of 
Walter Scott and Cooper.’ English authors and 
publishers are of course aware that the recent 
literary treaty with France enables them, if so dis- 
posed, to prevent any translation without their 
express consent, and, if they choose to exact it, 
without payment made to them. 

We have to notice two fresh additions to the 
Goethe literature of Germany—viz., ‘Charlotte von 
Kalb, and her relations to Schiller and Goethe’ 
(Berlin, W. Hertz), and Goethe's ‘Sprache und 
ihr Geist,’ by Dr, Lehman, head master of the 
Gymnasium at Marienwerder (Berlin, Allgemeine 
Deutsche Verlags Anstalt), The former is an ex- 
tract from the private memoirs of Frau von Kalb, 
whose friendship for the two great poets is so well 
known. The last-named work is a digest of the 
peculiarities of Goethe's style, which the author 
seems to recommend, Either of the two books 
may possibly be of interest to the friends of German 
literature in this country. 

Some important decisions have lately been made 
by the Committee of Council on Education, in 
reference to grants to Ragged Schools. Although 
not entitled to grants of money on the same condi- 
tions required for regular district schools, other 
forms of aid are offered. Boys having certificates 
of continued good character, and of aptitude to 
teach, may be apprenticed to the master on the 
ordinary terms. ides the usual grants for books 
and maps, money will be given for hire of rooms or 
workshops to the amount of half the rent, and for 
the purchase of tools and implements of labour. 
In certain cases where master workmen are engaged 
for the industrial training of the boys, an allowance 
not >xceeding ten shillings a year for each pupil 
will be made. As far as they go, these encourage- 
ments by Government to Ragged Schools are highly 
commendable. 

The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay at 
Oxford for 1853 is announced, ‘‘ The Gospels could 
not have originated in any or all of those forms of 
religious opinion which prevailed among the Jews 
at the time of our Saviour’s incarnation.” We are 
glad to observe, from the subjects of the various 
university prize themes of late years, that judicious 
care is taken to direct the attention of the studenta 
to questions that have been raised by the rational- 
ists, and other opponents of orthodox Christianity, 


The French are continuing, with great industry, 
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experiments for fixing colours on daguerreot 
designs ; M. Niepce de Saint Victor, in particular, 
is very active therein. He showed to the Academy 
of Sciences, on Monday, that he can easily produce 
coloured designs, but cannot yet prevent the colour 
from fading away. He stated a curious fact— 
namely, that the colours become more rapidly 
e by the light in the mornings than in the 
afternoons. In connexion with this subject, it may 
be mentioned that there have been presented to the 
=v a number of lithographic designs on 
sheets of gutta percha, pressed as thin as ordinary 
letter paper. 

_Mr. George Buchanan,-one of the most eminent 
civil engineers in North Britain, died on the 
30th ult., after a short illness. He was a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and formerly 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy of Arts. 
Mr. Buchanan was brother-in-law to Professor 
Faraday. 

It is worth noting, as an incident in the literature 
of the daily press, that a number of ‘ The Times’ 
this week contained above eighty separate adver- 
tisements connected with Wellington, three-fourths 
of these relating to seats for the funeral procession, 
the remainder referring chiefly to autographs, let- 
ters, and portraits of the great Duke. 

From Paris we learn that there is a design of 
inaugurating, as the phrase goes, the coming em- 
pire, by granting pensions, varying from £400 to 
£120, to all literary men of note who may be will- 
ing to give in what the French call their ‘‘ adhe- 
sion” to the government. 

A terrible hurricane which recently visited 
Athens, blew down one of the noble marble 
columns of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, and 
two columns of the Temple of Victory, near the 
Acropolis. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


British ARCHMOLOGICAL AssocoraTion. — Nov. 
10th.—T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
Seventeen associates elected during the recess were 
announced, among which were the Earl of Scar- 
borough, Lord A. Edwin Hill, H. Barron, M.P., 
G. E. Harcourt Vernon, M.P., J. Manners Sutton, 
M.P., Colonel Wildman of Newstead Abbey, Rich. 
Milward of Thurgarton Priory, &c. &c. Numerous 
presents of antiquities and books were laid upon 
the table from the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Societies of Antiquaries and Archeologists of Nor- 
mandy, Caen, Picardy, Liverpool, Bury, &c., the 
Smithsonian Institution, Numismatic Society, &c. 
Mr. Planché laid before the meeting a singular 
helmet of the time of Edward III., with the 
camail or tippet attached, the only instance of the 
kind he had ever met with; and also a troph 

helmet of the time of Henry VII., both belonging 
to Mr. Samuel Pratt. Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper 
on ‘‘ Ring and Chain Armour,” in which he traced 
their history from the earliest periods, and illus- 
trated his paper by some very interesting specimens 
belonging to the different periods. Mr. Cuming 
referred Mr. Pratt’s specimen, exhibited by Mr. 
Planché, to the close of the reign of Edward II., 
or to the commencement of Edward III. Each 
ring of the original camail of interlaced chain-mail 
consists of a simple circlet of stout iron wire 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter, the ends being 
brought together without riveting. Careful draw- 
ings of this helmet have been taken to accompany 
an account of it, which will appear in the journal 
of the Association. Mr. Charles Bridger exhi- 
bited a drawing of a very curious brass of a 
serjeant-at-arms of the time of Henry V. It is 
in Wandsworth church, and is supposed to have 
been one of the Gainsford family, who held con- 
siderable property in Surrey. The serjeant is 
represen with the mace by his side, and it 
presents a very interesting specimen. Mr. 
Clarke, of Easton, exhibited a coin found at Ips- 
wich, having on it Johannes Dei Gra., &c., also 
another found at Manningtree, Henric. D. G. Rex 
v. Angl. 
fibula having ISVS NAZARENVs inscribed on it. | 





copper and one of gold, found at Mount Baton, 
Plymouth. Mr. Ashpital exhibited a curious 
bronze fibula, circular, and having six raised tri- 
angular points, found at Maidstone. Mr. F. J. 
Baigent sent a beautifully-executed drawing taken 
from a piece of glass in Aldermaston church, in 
Berkshire. It represented the annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin. The drawing was accompanied 
by an interesting notice of the church, its painted 
windows, and its monuments. Mr. Newton exhi- 
bited a bronze socket, lately dug up at Hitchin, 
with the following inscription— +- Hee (scil. crux) 
tute indirigat iter. It appears to have belonged 
to a pilgrim’s staff. Mr. Black exhibited a very 
fine and perfect specimen of the “‘ Bellarmine” jug 
or bottle, found at the depth of 16 feet, in the 
passage leading from Leman-street to Mill-yard, 
Goodman’s-fields, in October last. Mr. Briggs for- 
warded to the Association several urns, patera, 
patina, &c., found near Dover, and presented to 
the Society by Mr. Orton, of St. Margaret’s Bay. 
They were discovered by a labourer in grubbing up 
an old hedge near Gaston, about two miles from 
Dover, about four feet beneath the surface of the 
ground. Mr. Briggs states them to have been de- 
posited in the following manner :—A hole had ap- 
parently been cut in the solid chalk just big enough 
to admit of one urn being placed within it, and 
which the urn just filled. The urns were in num- 
ber about 18, all varying in shape and size, and 
always placed in pairs, each pair being situated 
8 or 10 feet distant from each other, and each con- 
taining calcined bones. The saucer-shaped vessels 
also contained bones, one being turned on the top 
of another to cover in the bones. Mr. Lynch sub- 
mitted some original letters from PopeInnocent XL., 
Louis XIV., and Lady Anna Vittoria Montecucoli, 
Countess of Almonde, the early and constant friend 
of Mary Beatrice of Modena, second wife of King 
James II. The letters, of which translations of 
three were read, are deeply interesting, relate to 
James II. and his family, and have been found in 
a volume from a library at Rome, now in Mr. 
Lynch’s possession. The first letter is from Pope 
Innocent XI. to Louis XIV., in Latin, and conveys 
an approval of the cordial reception given by the 
French monarch to King James, on his retreat 
from England. The second is the reply of Louis 
XIV. to the Pope, written in French, and of which 
also there is an Italian version. The third letter is 
from the Countess of Montecucoli, written in 
Italian, and details an account of the various plans 
which were concocted for the flight of the queen, 
the modifications which circumstances occasioned, 
and the ultimate method adopted. These inte- 
resting historical documents will be printed by the 
Association. The Rev. Thos. Hugo presented to 
the Association some portions of Roman pottery, 
several with beautiful ornamentation, lately ob- 
tained from Ribchester ; also a bronze ring from 
the same place, which, to some of the members, 
appeared to present a portion of areliquary. The 
subject was referred for further examination, and 
to be considered and arranged with the examples 
lately presented to the Association by Lord De 
Tabley. 


HortIcvutturat. -— Nov. 2nd. —C. Wentworth 
Dilke, Esq.,in the Chair. Of Chrysanthemums in- 
vited for exhibition on this occasion, owing to the 
continued dulness of the weather, none but Pompons 
were produced. Specimens of these were shown 
by Mr. Ivery, Mr. E. G. Henderson, and Messrs. 

handler, and to the first-named a Knightian 
medal was awarded. Of Alpine Strawberries and 
Celery invited for exhibition the show was also 
poor. Of Strawberries there was only one dish, for 
which a Banksian medal was awarded to Mr. Chap- 
man, gardener to J. B. Gregg, Esq. A Certificate 
of Merit was also awarded to the same exhibitor, 
for three heads of the Withington Red Celery. 
Twelve young plants of dschynanthus splendidus, 


. 8e, . | with clusters of brilliant red flowers, were exhi- 
Mr. L. Jewitt exhibited a circular silver | hited by Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter. 


Messrs. Weeks and Co. sent the following Orchids 


Mr. J. also exhibited three Celtic coins, two of | — Mazillaria picta, Zygopetalum crinitum, and 
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= a eae Oncid (0. ornith 
essrs. Veitch produced Calanthe se; 
late-flowering species, with eae olis te lovely 
having a red eye; a charming example of V, 
cerulea, which is found to be better coloured a 
grownon the “cool system,” and a plant week tae 
chona condaminea. A Banksian medal Was aw 
for the two first-mentioned plants.—Some 0g 
apples were shown. Mr. Dodds, gardener to fe 
J.Cathcart, Bart., produced two beautifull ri ae 
Queens, each weighing 4 Ibs. 6 ozs. ; and Mr Fens 
ing, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland at T ry 
ham, had three fruit of the same sort. oeihaae, 
respectively 4 Ibs. 14 ozs., 4 lbs. 6 ozs. ‘and 4 Ibs 
6 ozs.—Grapes, both Muscat and West's St. Peter's, 
well grown, but very unripe, came from Mr Mar 
tin, gardener to Sir H. Fleetwood, Bart. of Hill 
House, Wingfield, Berks. —A nice collection of 
Citrons was furnished by Mr. Pyper, gardener to 
E. St. Vincent Digby, Esq., of Mintern, Dor. 
chester. It consisted of Mandarin Oranges the pro- 
duce of a second crop this year, the first being ripe 
in August last ; some very large Madras Citrons a 
sweet Lime, and fruit of the Cédratier de Salo, a 
thick-rinded Citron, which is not eatable, but which 
is valuable for its perfume. A Banksian medal was 
awarded for these.—Three exhibitions of Peas were 
produced, all of them excellent. Mr. Burns, of 
Chevening, who it will be remembered gained the 
prize for Peas last time, sent Shilling’s Grotto as 
good as before, showing that under favourable 
weather there is no difficulty in keeping up a sup- 
ply of green Peas to a very late period. —Of Turnips 
Mr. Chapman, gardener to J. B. Glegg, Esq., sent 
examples of the orange jelly variety. It was raised 
by Mr. Chivas, of Chester, and is certainly a Turnip 
of excellent quality, the skin being thin and smooth, 
and the pulp solid, sweet, and good.—From the 
Society’s garden came plants of the Veronica An- 
dersonii, a bright red-coloured hybrid Begonia, 
raised between manicata and cinnabarina, the little 
Cochlearia acaulis, four Pompon Chrysanthemums, 
some tree or Perpetual Carnations, which are very 
useful conservatory greenhouse plants at this sea- 
son ; fruit of the Duchesse d’ Angouléme, Styrian, 
Beurré Diel, and Belmont Pears, and the following 
vegetables, viz., Walls’ Early White Celery, which 
was better than any of the other sorts exhibited ; 
Early Ulm Savoy, an excellent sort now pretty well 
known ; two specimens of the Blue Winter Kohl 
Rabi, a good garden kind; Flanders and Lettuce- 
leaved Spinach, noticed at page 695; and ripe ex- 
amples of a large Spanish Capsicum, a sort some- 
what resembling a Tomato, and sweet and agree- 
able, being devoid of nearly all that pungency 
which is peculiar to other Capsicums, 


orhyncum) ; and 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—WNov. 8th.—Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, President, in the chair. Sir Henry Mer- 
vyn Vavasour, Bart. ; the Rev. Sir Henry R. Du- 
kinfield, Bart.; Captain John Erskine, R.N.; Dr. 
Packman, M.D. ; John Dickinson, Esq., of Abbott's 
Hill ; William Henderson ; Richard Stonehewer 
Illingworth ; and William Foster White, Esqrs, 
were elected Fellows. The opening meeting of the 
season was devoted to the subject of arctic naviga- 
tion. The first paper read was an account by Mr. 
Kennedy of the voyage of the Prince Albert, but 
as the particulars of this expedition have been 
already fully reported, we pass on to the conside- 
ration of a paper by Mr. Augustus Petermann, en- 
titled, ‘Sir John Franklin, the Navigableness of 
the Spitzbergen Sea, and the Whale Fisheries im 
the Arctic Regions.’ The author, in first referring 
to his plan of search, brought to public notice 
some time ago (see ante, p. 509), said, that the 
assumption on which that plan was based—namely, 
that Franklin had passed up Wellington Channel, 
had recently been confirmed. He stated his rea- 
sons for asserting that Sir E. Belcher would re- 
quire two or three years, at least, to obtain a a 
factory result. That expedition, together wi 
McClure’s and Inglefield’s, only encom oe 
tion of the region in which Franklin must have 


been arrested, The Asiatic side was still altogether 
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goprovided for in the search, and it was precisely | 


portion in which Franklin was to be looked | 
- This route through the sea between | 
gpitzbergen and sag) a ay sea ha 
proposed to ca pitzbergen Sea, as it had 
poe and as the former denomination had no 
jefinite locality), went directly upon that region, 
he therefore wished again to draw public 
ion to his acy 7 ae — oo -” the 
authori ‘exclusively of English authors still living. 
reer stated, that for the last two qoute 
the Spitzbergen Sea, which was by far the widest 
and the only oceanic opening into the Polar regions, 
had been considered by all writers as altogether 
i icable, but he considered that assumption 
to be one of those popular delusions which were 
entirely groundless, and rested merely upon pre- 
‘ndice and imagination. The author then, from 
the direct evidence contained in the works of 
Scoresby, Beechey, Parry, and others, clearly made 
out his case, and adduced many facts, which went 
far to prove, that instead of that sea being locked 
by an impenetrable ice-barrier, it was of all 
arctic regions probably the most favourable for 
navigation. He stated that Sir FE. Parry, in little 
boats, had attained the latitude of 83° in that sea, 
ina voyage which only took six months from the 
River Thames and back, and only cost £9977, 
whereas, on the American side, where all the recent 
itions had been accumulated, it had cost 
nearly £100,000, many lives, many years and ves- 
sels, to attain the latitude of only 76°. Attention 
was next drawn to the fact of the existence of pro- 
digious numbers of whales yet existing in the Polar 
basin, and that the Spitzbergen Sea, which was as 
near to the Shetland Islands as the Baltic was, 
would open out an immense wealth to the British 
whalers, And as to geographical discoveries, 
it was evident that, when Sir £. Parry had reached 
a latitude of 83°, under most trying circumstances, 
with the assistance of steam results would be 
even in one season, which might eclipse in 
interest all other arctic discoveries yet made. 
Captain Beechey stated, that the opening under 
consideration had been tried, that Sir E. Parry had 
found much ice, and that, if any expedition was to 
be sent up that way, it should go on the western 
side, and not on the eastern side, as Mr. Petermann 
proposed. Mr. Petermann stated, in reply, that 
since 1676, no attempt whatever had been made to 
proceed northward in the Spitzbergen Sea, and that 
the attempts previous to that date had been but 
light, and could form no criterion for the present 
day; that Sir E. Parry himself, at the conclusion 
of his work, emphatically stated that ‘‘a ship 
might have sailed to the latitude of 82° almost 
without touching a piece of ice ;’ and he hoped 
that the geographers, the navigators, and the au- 
thorities of this country, would agree with him in 
considering it desirable and important that the 
great Spitzbergen Sea should be thoroughly ex- 
plored, whether for the cause of humanity, of com- 
merce, or of geographical science. 


GERMAN AssocIaTIoN, WIESBADEN.—Section IV. 
—({Botany, Arboriculture, and Agriculture.) Pro- 
fessor Lehmann, of Hamburg, and Professor A. 
Braun, of Berlin, alternately in the chair. Dr. 
Schultz, bipont., read a paper ‘On Composite, 
stating his reasons for changing the name of that 

er, and culling it Cassiniacee.’ He exhibited a 
series of dried specimens, showing that in habit 
the Composite are related to nearly every natural 
family of the vegetable kingdom, and he proposed 
five hew genera, Krlangea, Hey feldera, Kastnera, 

mma, and KAralikia. Professor Nees von 
beck protested against the innovation of calling 
4 genus after a town (Erlangen). Professor Giim- 

» of Landau, delivered a discourse on the growth 
of moases, proving that any part of a moss could, 
under favourable circumstances, be transformed 
Into an organ of fructification. Professor Hoffmann, 
{ Giessen, dwelt upon the important influence of 
Hvers upon the distribution of plants. His view 
coincided - - main with those advanced by 

W and other phyto-geographers, and were 
“pported by Mr. Wirtgen, of Coblentz, who also | 














proposed a plan for obtaining a more perfect know- 
ledge of the flora of the Rhine, which led to the 
formation of an association for that purpose. 

Dr. C. Schimper, of Schwetzingen, explained 
some of the laws governing the growth of plants. 
He directed attention to the great age of under- 
wood, exhibiting specimens of maples, oaks, &c., 
which, though having a juvenile appearance, and 
being only from twelve to sixteen inches high, 
were more than thirty years old. Dr. Schimper 
also intended to deliver a discourse on some new 
doctrines — Toxomatic, Conomatic, Clinomatic, 
Amyntric, Lepantric, Rhizostolic, Herantic, Auxe- 
tic, Malaslic, and Deixiology—which, he stated, 
were as important as Phytotaxis and the system of 
Spirology, but the learned Professor indulged in so 
many digressions and took up so much time, that, 
although he was permitted to speak on several 
occasions, he never came to explain his views. Dr. 
Schimper is considered by the most eminent men 
of Germany to possess a far greater knowledge of 
plants than any other botanist. For a period of nine 
years he has led the life of a hermit in order to pur- 
sue the study of his favourite science undisturbed. 
The amount of observations he has accumulated is 
prodigious. Unfortunately, he has not the talent of 
making his views intelligible to others, or rather, 
in order to comprehend them, it is necessary to 
have a fund of information which but few natural- 
ists possess. Dr. von Ettinghausen, of Vienna, 
read a paper ‘ On the Flora of the Tertiary Forma- 
tion,’ and exhibited a beautiful set of specimens, 
principally from Austria, agreeing with the forms 
at present growing in New Holland, and some of 
the islands in the Indian Archipelago. The most 
beautiful were the Banksias, Pittosporums, Casu- 
arinas, and Engelhardtias. Professor Alexander 
Braun made known a new fossil vine (Vitis teu- 
tonica, A. Braun), found at Salzhausen, together 
with Carpolites gregarius, C. falcatus, and several 
others. The leaves and the grapes were in a fine 
state of preservation. Dr. Schacht, of Berlin, 
spoke on the propagation of German Orchider by 
buds, maintaining that there were three distinct 
modes by which the rhizomata of Orchidew in- 
creased. 

Professor Lehmann read a paper ‘On the De- 
velopment of Heat in the Flowers of the Victoria 
regia.’ He showed the seeds of Zuryale ferox, and 
stated that they were apt to lose their germi- 
nating power if taken out of the water; he also 
expressed his determination to write a monograph 
on the order Nymphawacee, and begged botanists 
would favour him with specimens and remarks for 
that purpose. Professor A. Braun made physiolo- 
gical remarks on the fructification of Alga, and 
exhibited a new genus of Alge from Heligoland, 
closely allied to Codium, and called by him Codio- 
lum. Mr. Wirtgen, of Coblentz, communicated his 
views on the genus Mentha. It appears that 
several botanists (A. Schmidt, Lanzius-Beninga, 
&c.) are at present engaged preparing monographs 
of that genus. Dr. Schultz, bipontinus of Deiders- 
heim, delivered a discourse on Cirsium, throwing 
much light upon the perplexed nature of the 
hybrids of that genus; the same naturalist also 
spoke on the genus //ieracium, and recommended, 
as the best means of preserving a herbarium, expos- 
ing it tothe heat ofan oven. He said that, as long 
as he had adopted those preventive means, his 
collection had not been attacked by insects and 
other animals known as the enemies of dried plants. 

Mr. Berthold Seemann, of London, read a paper 
‘On Stillingia sebifera, and other Vegetable Pro- 
ducts.’ He called attention to the commercial 
importance of the former, and gave an account of 
the great amount of vegetable tallow annually con- 
sumed in Great Britain. Dr. Brandis, of Bonn, 
read a paper ‘On the Showers of Grain fallen in 
some districts on the Rhine,’ (and reported at the 
time in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’) The grain, which 
some Belgian savants thought to have fallen from 
some other planet, and German botanists declared 
to be the seeds of Veronicas and Antirrhinums, 
are fungi (Sclerotium Semen, Tode.) Dr. Brandis 
said that he considered most Sclerotiums not 
as full grown plants, but merely as the begin- 





ning of plants, which changed afterwards into dif- 
ferent species of Clavaria, Agaricus, and even 
Penicillium, a view originally advanced, we be- 
lieve, by Leveile. Dr. Schultz, bipont., made some 
remarks on the present state of Systematic Botany, 
and censured the pretensions of the physiologists 
and anatomists, who everywhere, he said, were 
endeavouring to represent themselves as the onl 

truly scientific botanists, and all the rest as unsci- 
entific. He agreed with those who had called 
them the ‘arrogant’ instead of the ‘ scientific’ 
phytologists; and maintained that science would 
be best served if the two parties would live in har- 
mony, and rather try to assist each other than to 
quarrel, 





Gro.ocicaL.—Nov. 8rd.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair, T. Davidson, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow. The following communication 
was read :—‘On a proposed Separation of the 
Caradoc Sandstone into two Distinct Groups, viz., 
‘* May Hill Sandstone” and ‘‘Caradoc Sandstone.” ’ 
By the Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S. The author 
first gave in detail the evidence showing the exist- 
ence— between Helmsgill, and Thornbeck, near 
Ingleton (a tract of about ten miles in length, 
where no traces of the Coniston limestone had pre- 
viously been discovered)—of the three great Conis- 
ton groups:—1. (lowest) Limestone; 2. Flag- 
stones; 3. Grits; surmounted by the Ireleth slate ; 
which were treated of in the author's last com- 
munication to the Society. Prof. Sedgwick then 
alluded to his recent examination, in company with 
Prof. M‘Coy, of some of the Malvern and May Hill 
sections, and stated his conviction that the shelly 
sandstones and grits immediately underlying the 
Woolhope (or Lower Wenlook) limestone at Durs- 
ley Cross, west of May Hill, and forming the upper 
beds of the central dome of May Hill, are not to be 
regarded as ‘‘ Caradoc,” but as belonging to the 
Wenlock group; and he gives them the name 
of ‘‘May Hill sandstones.” On _ paleontological 
grounds the author considers these beds to form 
the base of the Silurian series a Silurian of 
Murchison), whilst the Cambrian (Lower Silurian 
of Murchison) commences with the Caradoc sand- 
stone and Bala group ; the faunas of these two 
great series, thus defined, being characteristicall 
distinct. Similar conclusions were arrived at with 
respect to the purple sandstones, &c., under the 
Obelisk in Eastnor-park. The fossils from Howler’s 
Heath also were found to confirm this opinion ; and 
the inverted beds on the west flank of the Worces- 
tershire Beacon afforded fossils of the same charac- 
ter as the ‘‘ May Hill sandstones” above mentioned. 
The Professor regards the Coniston grits of Cam- 
bria, and the sandstones and conglomerates at the 
base of the Denbigh flags in North Wales, as the 
equivalents of the May Hill sandstone, and not the 
equivalents of the sandstones of Horderly and Caer 
Caradoc, as represented on the map of the Geolo- 
gical Survey. The paper concluded with some 
observations on the nomenclature of the Silurian 
and Cambrian rocks, British and foreign. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(1. John Crawford, Esq., on 
the History and Consumption of Tobacco; 2. 
John Locke, Esq. (of the Encumbered Estates 
Court, Dublin), on the Valuation and Pur- 
chase of Land in Ireland.) 
-- Chemical, 8 p.m, : 
Tuesday.—School of Mines.—-(Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 
_ Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
insedey —Geolagheal, (1. _H, BE. Strickland 
ednesday .— ogical, m.—(1. H, E. Strickland, 
ef " Esq., mn the colle Bone Bed and its Organic 
Contents; 2. Sir R. I. Murchison and Prof. 
M‘Coy, on the Organic Remains in the Ludlow 
Bone Bed; 3. Notice of the Occurrence of an 
Earthquake in the Azores, communicated by 
order of Lord Malmesbury; 4. A. G. Bain, 
Esq., on the Geo of Southern Africa, com- 
municated by the President.) 
— School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 
chanical Science, 1} pm.) 
Thursday.—School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 
—  Antiquaries, § p.m. 
— Royal, 8} p.m. 
_ Harveian, 8 p.m. 
Priday.—BSchool of re le 11 a,m.)—(Me- 
chanical Science, 1 p 


mn.) 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
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MUSIC. 


THE first performance of the SacrEp Harmonic 
Socrety for the season took place in Exeter Hall 
last Friday, under the conduct of M. Costa. As 
a tribute of respect to the memory of Wellington, 
the ‘ Dead March,’ the air, ‘ Ye Sons of Israel,’ by 
Miss Williams, and the fine chorus, ‘Glorious 
Hero,’ from Handel’s Samson, were first given. 
The singers, orchestra, and chorus, were in mourn- 
ing for the occasion, Mendelssohn’s posthumous 
oratorio, Christus, produced at the last Birming- 
ham Festival, was for the first time given in 
London, In some of the choruses there were signs 
of insufficient rehearsal; but this must be ex- 
pected in a new work of such a stamp, the study 
of which so many hundred voices require time to 
master. There was nothing, however, to warrant 
the criticism of a contemporary, that ‘ the perform- 
ance was discreditable to the Society ;’ and in one 
instance specified, the singular mistake is made of 
ascribing to the performers as a fault what was 
pewet J the art of the composer, the wildness 
and irregularity of the chorus, ‘Crucify Him,’ be- 
ing charged by this critic to the inaccuracy and 
unsteadiness of the singers! The recitatives were 
finely given by Mr. Lockey, and the trio, ‘Say, 
where is He born?’ by Messrs. Lockey, Phillips, 
and Barnby, was beautifully sung. One unplea- 
sant point struck us, in the abrupt transition from 
the chorus, ‘Then shall a Star,’ referring to the 
birth of Christ, to the trial before Pilate, ‘And 
the multitude arose.’ The piece consists of three 
separate fragments of an unfinished work, and be- 
tween the opening passages and the second group 
of choruses, in totally different style, some pause, 
if not an organ interlude, some apposite passage 
from Mendelssohn’s works, might not unfitly be in- 
terposed. 

‘he oratorio of the evening was Spohr’s master- 
piece, The Last Judgment, which never was heard 
with finer effect, The choruses were faultless, 
aud the solos were admirably given by Lockey, 
Phillips, Mrs. Endersohn, and Miss Williams, as 
well as the fine quartetts of the oratorio, at some 
of which applause was scarcely restrained. 

On Friday morning the Hall was re-opened by 
an organ performance by Mr. J. L. Brownsmith, 
organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society. Some 
of Handel's fine pieces, including the ‘ Dead March 
in Saul,’ ‘Angels ever Bright and Fair,’ and the 
‘ Hallelujah Chorus," with selections from Mozart 
and other composers, and also Luther’s ‘ Old Hun- 
dredth Psalm,’ and the ‘Queen’s Anthem,’ were 
given with admirable effect. There have been 

t improvements made in the organ by Mr, 
alker, the builder, during the recess, Among 
other additions, that of the powerful ophicleide 
stop will tell aeeirely in large choral points. The 
tion of the organ has also been changed, and 
rought more forward, and the whole platform 
being lowered, the advantage will be great both to 
the chorus and to the audience, In the decorating 
and lighting of the Hall there are also great im- 
provements since last season, Facilit of ingress 
and egress is now the only important desideratum 
in Exeter Hall. 

On Monday evening, M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 
at Drury LANE, commenced with great success. 
This, the fourteenth series of these concerts, is to 
be the last, previous to the conductor's projected 
visit to America. We have alwa gladly awarded 
to M. Jullien the praise, not only of being one of 
the most ble providers of public amusement, 
but as having the higher merit of extending the 
popular taste for the highest style of musical com- 

ition, Before he came amongst us, no attempt 

d been made to bring before a popular audience 
music which had hitherto been reserved for select 
assemblies. It is no slight proof of progress in the 
national taste, that the finest and most recondite 
works of Beethoven or Mendelssohn are listened to 
at M. Jullien’s ‘monster concerts,’ not with pa- 
tience merely, but with lively interest. On Monday 
evening Mendelssohn's scherz, from the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, Weber's overture to Furyanthe, 
funeral march from Beethoven's symphony Zrvica, 
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and other fine pieces, were admirably performed, 
and well received by the audience. The programme 
presented an extensive miscellany, both of vocal 
and instrumental music. Mdlle. Anna Zerr gave | 
the aria of ‘The Queen of Night,’ from Mozart’s 
Zauberfléte, with the brilliancy of florid bravura in 
which she excels. The clearness and correctness 
of her high notes are unrivalled among our present 
singers ; and the animation of gesture, even on the 
concert platform, increases the effect of her voice. 
Her appearances at the opera last season, and at the 
Birmingham Festival in the summer, have secured 
for Mdile. Zerr a high place in public favour. All 
the well-known masters of instrumental perform- 
ance, such as Prospére, Keenig, Baumann, Remu- 
sat, Collinet, Cioffi, were heard in effective solos. 
M. Arban, on the cornet, performed admirably, 
although his art was severely tested in rivalry with 
Herr Keenig, both players being brought together 
in a new polka by M. Jullien, ‘Les Echos de Mont 
Blane.’ Of new performers there were two Ger- 
mans, the brothers Mollinhauer, who performed a 
violin duet with great precision and taste, and M. 
Wricke, of Brussels, whose mastery of the clarionet 
was witnessed at one of the concerts of the Musical 
Union, last season. Of pieces of established po- 
pularity, M. Jullien gave selections with his wonted 
judgment, and the variety introduced on successive 
nights have ensured unabated interest in the con- 
certs throughout the week. The decorations, and 
other adjuncts of the entertainment, are prepared 
with the usual bounty, not omitting the reading- 
room, with its polyglott newspapers. 


Rossini’s Moise has been reproduced at the Grand 
Opera at Paris, with the triumphant success such 
a majestic work well deserves. It was first repre- 
sented at Paris, in 1827, and has been unaccount- 
ably neglected of late years. Obin was the Moses, 
Morelli, the Pharaoh, and both sang admirably ; 
the other leading parts by Gueymard, Chapuis, and 
Guignot, were not so well supported. In the female 
parts, Madame Laborde and Mdlle. Poinsot ac- 
quitted themselves creditably—especially the latter. 

M. Clapisson’s new three-act opera, the Mystéres 
@’Udolphe, has been brought out at the Opéra 
Comique. Its success has not come up to public 
expectation. The libretto, though it bears the name 
of Scribe, is wretched, and the plot is execrable. 
This made the composer’s task too difficult for 
him ; but, nevertheless, he has contrived to intro- 
duce several morceaux of great beauty—amongst 
which a trio, a duo, and the finale in the first act, 
and aduo and a morceau d’ensemble without ac- 
companiment, in the third, were specially noticed. 
The third act, taken altogether, is the best of the 
three. The opera was ably supported by Mdlles. 
Meolan and Meillet, and by M. Dufresne. At the 
same house the ever-popular Postillon de Lonju- 
meau, of Adam, has been reproduced, with Chollet 
as the Postilion. 

A new opera of high merit, Za Ficrina, is said 
to have been produced at the Carlo Felice at Genoa. 
At Bologna, Mdlle. Gazzaniga appears with great 
success in Norma. At Rome the favourite at pre- 
sent is Mdme. Barbiera Nini. Mdme. Clara Novello 








. * . _ .—— 
is delighting the people of Madrid, where y; 
Mdme. Angri and Signor Coletti, her name at — 
i, < pr Oriente in the Semiramide. oat 
rom Berlin we learn that Jenny Lind ; 

to perform in that city, at a series of sonmae 
given on behalf of the Society of Gustavus Ado] 
phus, which was formed for relieving poor Files. 
tant communities in Sweden and in the north of 
Germany. 
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THE DRAMA. 


In the absence of any dramatic novelty at the 
Theatres, we may this week call attention toa 
clever monologue entertainment at the quondam 
ADELAIDE GALLERY, entitled The Carpet Bag and 
Sketch Book. It is a character representation, with 
speaking songs, and imitations, in the style of 
Mathews’s ‘ At Home,’ and we do not exaggerate 
in saying that the performance is little inferior in 
merit to that of the renowned mimic. Mr. 
Woodin’s ladies are admirable, and his imitation 
of the singing of Mr. Henry Russell is excellent. 

At the Sr. James’s THEATRE another monologue 
entertainment, of greater pretension, but of ve 
inferior merit, was commenced on Monday by Mr, 
Henry Smith, under the title of Voyages to, and 
Travels in Australia. It proved, however, to be sad 
trash, literary, pictorially, and vocally. 

The VANBRUGR CLUB gave a performance on 
Wednesday, at the Soho Theatre, late Miss 
Kelly’s. Mr. White’s historical play, Feudal 
Times, Mr. Planché’s comedy, The Captain of the 
Watch, and Box and Cox, formed the entertain. 
ments of the evening. The latter was ve 
cleverly acted by two brothers, and Mr. Planché’s 
sprightly piece could not have been better per- 
formed. In the Scottish play, the characters of 
King James I1I., Douglas, Lord Angus, Cochrane, 
Earl of Mar, and Margaret Randolph, were ad- 
mirably sustained by Messrs. Vincent, Wood, Grey, 
and Mrs. Henderson. The elocution of Douglas 
was a little too closely Macreadyish, but was well 
adapted to the character. In spite of occasional 
rustiness in the scenery, and an orchestra whose 
music would never have moved the walls of Troy 
to build themselves, the entertainment gave com- 
plete satisfaction to a crowded audience. The Van- 
brugh Club is conducted with much spirit, and 
since the retirement of the company of the Literary 
Guild, contains some of the best amateur performers 
at present in the field. E 

The Manchester papers speak with much en- 
thusiasm of the performances of Miss Helen Faucit 
in that town. ‘‘Her Beatrice,” says the ‘Exa- 
miner’ and ‘ Times,’ “is the perfection of an im- 
pulsive nature, that blushes at its own exuberance ; 
bubbling over with wit—but the most delicate of 
wits. When she bids Benedick kill Claudio, or 
when she tells us she could ‘eat his heart in the 
market-place,’ what earnestness of pope, oe 
yet how satisfied are we that she is no cannibal. 
We see at a glance, without the aid of any “4 
preter, that it is the honesty of her nature, the 
confidence she has in her own purity, that permits— 
nay, prompts such outspeaking. 








NEW STORY OF THE DAY, BY T 


E AUTHOR OF “ ANTONINA.” 


On Monday, the 15th of November, in 3 vols. post Svo, 


A STORY OF 


MODERN LIFE. 


BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘aNTONINA,” “‘ RAMBLES BEYOND RBaILWays,” &. 
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ymamee ROYAL DRURY LANE. — M 


JULLIEN’S season of Concerts previous to his depar- 
america. er One Month only. On MONDAY, Novem- 
rare for ring the week, the renowned Prima 


vet Ih a Ser wil sing. Herr Koenig and Monsieur 
Deas, . Mollinhauer, Monsieur Wuille, the celebrated 
arta, the and Monsieur Lavigne will also perform. The Pro- 
ciarionetists, will be changed every Evening, will include M. 
Valse, “‘ Les Echos du Mont Blanc,” the new Valse, 
jen's BOW * the Valse “ Hollondaise,” a new Quadrille 
: lh Grande, selections from popular Operas, several 
— of the Great Masters, &e., &c. Commence at 8 o’clock. 
The Theatre being let at Christmas for Dramatic Per- 
joarcces, the Concerts can continue for one month only. 
AND CHOICE BOOKS.—ALL THE 
NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First-Class Country Subscribers of 
oer pioces and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES 
EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 


T° LITERARY SOCIETIES. — LECTURES, — 


LIBUTENANT BARNARD L. WATSON, Inventor and 








Saperin dent of the Visual Commercial Telegraphs, at pre- 
wearer a: the Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent 
London, can be treated with for the purpose of Delivering 
jgctures in the Provinces on the Life, Character, and Military 
Career of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington. 
‘Address as above, prepaid, Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent 
Street. 





— 


TO ARCH HOLOGISTS. 
PTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE RE- 


MARKABLE EXHIBITION OF IRISH ANTIQUITIES, 

{ those of the Province of Ulster,) held in the Belfast 

during the late Meeting of the British Association in that 

town, With Appendix of Antiquarian Notes. Price Is., or by 
post, Is. 6d, Address ‘‘ The Curator of the Museum, Belfast.” 





GCHOOL TO BE SOLD, with immediate pos- 
session, having now a large number of boys, together with 
the commodious House and Premises most desirably situate in a 
good town, near London, with a railway station. The Furniture 
and Fixtures must be taken at a valuation, and a very moderate 
am will be accepted. Principals only will be treated with. 
Apply to Mr. HUMBERT, Land Agent, Watford, Herts. 
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(SaBICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Assured may reside in most parts of the world, without 

extra charge, and in all parts by payment of a small extra pre- 





The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED will here- 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, 
at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by 
meansof an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining in the 
same office all the advantages of both systems. 

FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last in January, 
1898, the sum of €131,225 was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 244 to 55 
percent. on the Premiums paid during the five years, or from 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the Sum Assured. The 
next and future Bonuses may be either received in Cash, orapplied 
ut the option of the assured in any other way. 

On Policies for the whole of Life, one half of the Annual 
Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, and may 
either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at any 


Ume. 
Gaims paid thirty days after proof of death, and all Policies 
“WtalaD os tonya in cases of fraud. 

i YES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
increased risk. ‘ propo 


The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,000, 
tad the Income exceeds £136,000 per Annum. 
unts aad Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
of the Assured, or of any Person who may desire to assure. 
“ of Rates, and forms of Proposal, can be obtained of any 
the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
%, Gaear Ressevy Streer, Broomszgury, Lonpon. 


‘cine 


T= INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 


can ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
IN, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
. to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
"ident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
ay first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 





EE Sthesitea with the Association, for Investment, are 
om m liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
ment, nses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 

consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
reer set therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
© other I “apital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
tite aatitution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 


ramet or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 


CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


Deesapital Stock 1s altogether distinct and separate from the 

the hag ne the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 

and h nd, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 

the Aa? as been provided in order to render the security of 
complete. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


mriee Deartment embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
e ce, With many valuable and important im- 


ta. 
tn as nformation and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
ead Office of the Association, or to the respective 
#8tt throughout the United Kingdom. 
x PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
nee Amehaxce AND INVESTMENT hatiatens ° 
yess SARTIN’S Place, TRAFALGAR Savare, 
Lonpon. 


52... 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 


EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
a.p. 1837, for GENE ASSURANCE "ES, 13, Warzate 
 Saieng Pat RAL ASSURANCE ON LIV ES, 13, WaTrERLOo 
DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, M.P., K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Right } Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H., K.C 

Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, | Captain William Lancey, R.E. 

G.C.B., G.C.H. Wm. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D. Ross,} Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 

K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Ge- | Major-Gen. SirJohn Rolt,.K.C.R. 

neral Royal Artillery. | Major F.S. Sotheby,C.B.,E.1.C.8. 
Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N., F.R.S. | Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock ,.G.C.B. 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B.,E.1.C.S. | Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 
Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B.| Captain Michael Quin, R.N. 

BankErs—Messrs, Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Puysician—Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 4, Savile Row. 
Counset—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
SoLictrons—Messrs. Garrard and James, 13, Suffolk Street 
Pall Mall East. 
Acrvary—John Finlaison, Esq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 

ASSURANCES ARE GRANTED upon the lives of persons in 
every profession and station in life, and for every part of the 
world, with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within 
the Tropics. 

Tne Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofincrease of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-Firrus of the Prortrs are divided amongst the Assured. 

Table I. exhibits the necessary Premiums for the Assurance of 
£100 on a Single Life. 




















Annual Pre- | Annual Pre- 

Vor For mium for the | mium for the 

Age. | One Year. | Seven Years. | “ hole of Life, whole of Life, 
Without | with 
Profits, Profits. 
| £28. 4, £8. d. £ ae. d. £ a. d, 
15 ; O14 9 016 6 1 910 115 2 
Si @81F 7 019 7 113 11 119 & 
25 | 2 ce 13 0 118 7 | 
— + 2 ee @ ae 2 311 29 g 
35 | i 110 6 210 6 216 6 
40 112 0 114 2 218 3 34 6 
45 115 9 20 & 3 3 3 $15 7 
ee oe | 210 4 43 8 49 9 
65 | 215 1 1 2 is 5 010 . y 4 
60 sll 0 | 4511 6 5 6 612 6 








JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., Chairman. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Joshua Lock wood, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 
Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq., Thomas Allen, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. 
Ge rge Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck Street. 
SURGEONS. 
James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square. 
William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the 
Act of Parliament 53 George III., and is regulated by deed en- 
rolled in the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur- 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. : 4 ; 

To the present time (1852), the assured have received, in satis- 
faction of their claims, upwards of £1,400,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000. 

In 1847 about £100,000, and in 1852 about £120,000, have been 

added to the sums Assured under Policies for the whole term of 
life. 
The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere — 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Denes assigning policies are registered at the Office, and azsign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom, 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pros- 
pectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on ap- 
plication at the Office, or to any of the Company's Agents. 





IFE ASSURANCE.—POLICY HOLDERS in 


other Companies, and the Public generally, are invited to 
examine the Principles, Rates, and Position of the SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. This Society was established in 
1837, and is incorporated by special Act of Parliament. It has 
issued upwards of 5800 policies, assuring two and a half millions 
—a result the more gratifying to the members, as no indiscri- 
minate commission has ever been paid for it. It is the only office 
in which the advantages of mutual assurance can be obtained at 
moderate premiums. The whole regulations of the Society, as 
well as the administration, are as liberal as is consistent with 
right pte. fe Reports, Prospectuses, and every infor- 
‘orw _ 

= 7GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 


London Branch, 13, Moorgate Street. 








> v 
U NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Esrasuisuep py Act or Parutamaent in 1834, 

No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

—_ distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE FINANCIAL YEAR of the STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY closes on 15th November, 
and Assurances effected before that date will be admitted to the 
Division of Profits in the year 1835, securing Four Years’ Bonus 
then, and an Additional Year's Claim at every future Division 
over later entrants. 

INTENDING ASSURERS should lodge their proposals at the 
London Office, 82, King William Street, City; at the Head Office 
in Edinburgh ; or with one of the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM THOMAS THOMSON, Manager. 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary. 


EDINBURGH. LONDON, 
3, Gronoe Srneer, (Head Office). 82, Kine Wittiam Srrerr, 
DUBLIN, GLASGOW. 


66, Urrer Sackvitte Srrerr. 85, Sv. Vincent Pracr. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, in- 
- stituted 1820,—The Directors beg to Inform persons desirous 
of Insuring, that Policies effected with this Company during the 
year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ bonus in the quinquennial 
appropriation of profits to be declared in 1856. Prospectuses and 
forms of proposal may be obtained at the Offices, 1, Old Broad 
Street, and 16, Pall-Mall; or from any of the Agents. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 








[DURABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


Many inquiries having been made as to the Durability of 
Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plcasure 
in giving publicity to the following letter from Sir RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Bart., Ventnor, Isle of Wight:— 


SECOND THRSTIMONIAL. 
March 10, 1852. 

In reply to your letter, received this morning, respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump service, I can state, with much 
satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and other per 
sons, have lately examined it, and there is not the least apparent 
difference since the first laying down, now sevrnat yearns; and I 
am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that 
are to be erected here, 


GUTTA PERCHA SOLES. 
The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the follow- 
ing important testimony from F. G. AU BIN, Kaq., of the Central 
London District School, in which establishment the Patent Gutta 
Percha Soles have been in use for upwards of Two Years by Eight 
Hundred Children :— 
Weston Hill, Norwood, Dec, 15, 1851. 

Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, I beg to say that the 
Gutta Percha Soles have been tried in these Schools for above 
two years, and I have much pleasure in giving my opinion, that 
for keeping the feet dry, as well as for warmth, durability, and 
economy, they have proved a most important and invaluable im 
provement for Children’s Shoes and Hoots, For all large estab 
lishments, particularly of Children, I should recommend their use 
most strongly. 

N.B. The Company's Dlustrated Circulars, with Instructions for 
joining Tubes, lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for securely atzach- 
ing Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded (post free) op receipt 
of three postage stamps. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATEXTERS, 
18, Wharf Road, City Road, Londzan. 


BAzON LIEBIG on PALE ALES.—If I wished 


to associate with any individus? brewery my remarks on the 
alleged adulteration of bitter beer with strychnine, it would have 
been only natural to have mepzioned another brewery, in which 
alone, and not in Mr. Allsopy’s, I was engaged in investigating the 
Burton mode of brewing, and it was also in that brewery, and not 
in Mr. Allsopp’s, that the Bavarian brewers acquired all the in 
structions they obte‘ned—at Burton. The admiration I expressed 
of this beverage, m my letter to Mr. Allsopp, is advertised in such 
a manner as to lead to the Inference that my praise was exclu- 
sively confixed to Mr. Allsopp’s beer; this was not the case; my 
remarks referred to that class of beer, 
Ciessen, July 24, 1852, JUSTUS LIEBIG. 

W.B.—The Baron's original letter is in the hands of Mr. Miller, 
at the Jerusalem Coffee-House, Cornhill, where it may be seen by 
any one taking an interest in the matter. 


y HERE TO BUY A DRESSING-CASE. In 


no article poenege is caution more necessary than in the 
purchase of a Dressing-Case, for in none are the meretricious arts 
of the unprincipled manufacturer more uently displayed, 
MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Street, near Gracechurch Strect, has long 
enjoyed the reputation of producing a Dressing-Case in the most 
finished and faultless manner. Those who purchase one of him 
will be sure of having thoroughly-seasoned and well prepared 
wood or leather, with the fittings of first-rate quality. The prices 
range from £1 to £100. Thus the man of fortune and he of mode- 
rate means may alike be suited, while the traveller will find the 
Mechian Dressing-Case especially adapted to his necessities. 
4, Leadenhall Street. 


J OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN. 

WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREPT 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers, A t variety of dinnerservices at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Street, near Hyde Park. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON AND CO.’S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS _ 


FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 








Messrs, LOW and Co. have the pleasure of announcing the following 


47, LupcatE Hitt, Nov. 10, 1852, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


with whom or through whose Publishers they have made arrangements to afford them the benefit of their English sale 


and 


where requisite secured the Copyright thereof. 


*.” No American Publication will be reprinted by Messrs, Low and Co. without such arrangements being previously entered into. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. BEECHER STOWE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.’ 
[Early in December. 


The AUTHOR'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION of UNCLE 


TOM’'S CABIN, revised and added to by the Author, with Valuable Analysis and Appendix. 
Profusely Illustrated under the direction of the Author, from Drawings from Nature, by Artists 
who have for some time been engaged in the study of the Habits and Manners of the Slaves of 
the United States. Royal 8vo. 
*,." This splendid Drawing-room Book will be ready for delivery as THE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT-BOOK. 


THE JUVENILE CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
A PEEP INTO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN ; in which the Cha- 


racters of EVA and UNCLE TOM are especially portrayed for Children. With a PREFACE 
by Mrz. BEECHER STOWE. Fcap. with Illustrations. 





One Thick Vol. 8vo, cloth. 


SELECT BRITISH ELOQUENCE: embracing the best 


Speeches entire of the most Eminent Orators of Great Britain for the last two centuries; with 
Sketches of their Lives, an estimate of their Genius, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By 
CHAUNCY A. GOODRICH, D.D., Professor of Rhetoric in Yale College, New Haven, U.S. 
{ Ready. 
New Edition, in One large Volume, Royal 8vo, 21s. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXI- 


CON, founded on the larger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. WILLIAM FREUND; with Addi- 
tions and Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &c., by E. A. 
ANDREWS, LL.D., &c. 

In reviewing this Lexicon, the ‘Athenzeum’ says :—‘‘ In conclusion, we are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of introducing so excellent a work to the notice of our classical and philological readers. 
Rarely, if ever, has so large an amount of philological information been comprised in a single 
volume of this size. The knowledge which it conveys of the early and later Latin is not to be 
gathered from ordinary Latin dictionaries.’’ 

The ‘ Literary Gazette’ says :—* We have examined this book with considerable attention, and 
have no hesitation in saying it is the best Dictionary of the LatinJanguage that has appeared.” 





Mr. R. W. EMERSON’S NEW WORK—IMPRESSIONS 


OF EUROPE. 1 vol. post 8vo. (Nearly ready 


Professor HITCHCOCK’S NEW WORK, (Author of ‘The 


Religion of Geology.’)—G EOLOGY of the GLOBE ILLUSTRATED. Shortly 


Mr. 8. T. WALLIS’'S NEW WORK, (Author of ‘ Glimpses 


of Spain,’ &c.)—The INSTITUTIONS, POLITICS, and PUBLIC MEN OF SPAIN 
post 8vo. s 


ly ol 
(Immediately, 


Mr. JOHN G. WHITTIER’S NEW POEM—The CHAPEL 


ofthe HERMITS. Fcap. 8vo. (Just ready 


GRACE GREENWOOD’S WORKS. New Edition, 2 vols 


post 8vo, cloth. [Just ready 


Mr. HAWTHORNE’ WORKS. —The following are the 


Author's own Editions, and beautifully printed, of an uniform style, iu feap. 8vo. (Now ready 
THE SCARLET LETTER: A Romance. 
HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
TWICE-TOLD TALES. New Edition, with Portrait. 
THE SNOW IMAGE, and other TALES. 
Mr. HAWTHORNE'’S WORK FOR CHILDREN, now first 


published ; being a Collection of his Tales for Children. Cloth. 


2 vols. 


1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 


SLAVE TRADE WITH AFRICA: JOURNAL of a 


VOYAGE from BOSTON to the WEST COAST of AFRICA; with a full Description of the 
Manner of Trading with the Natives of the Coast. By J. A. CARNES. (Just ready 








Messrs. LOW and Co. have likewise made arrangements for a large supply of the following and other important AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS, of which they hope shortly to have ready a comprehensive Catalogue :— 


THE AMERICAN ALMANACK FOR 1853. 


This Work has now been published annually for twenty-two years, and has acquired an 
extended reputation for the fulness and accuracies of its information upon all the subjects on 
which it treats, and for the value of the Statistical Information relative to the Commerce, 
Agriculture, Finances, &c.,of the United States; Valuable Contributions on Subjects of Interest 
and Importance, Obituary, General Events, &c. 1 vol. feap. sewed. { Dee. 1 


A GENERAL INDEX to PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


By W. F. POOLE, A.B., Assistant Librarian of the Boston Athenwum. Being a Complete Key 
to the contents of all the Standard Periodicals. 

An important feature of the Work has becn to give, with the reference to an article, rns 
NaME OF THE WarrerR. This was an undertaking attended with no little difficulty; yet the 
work will contain the names of the authors of many thousand articles that were contributed 
anonymously to the leading Reviews and Magazines, and in several series—one of which is the 
North American Review—the writer's name of every article will be given. 

The Index will be brought down to January, 1852; and will be an indispensable book of 
reference to every student and literary man. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, about 600 pages. 

Orders for the above work should be sent in at once. 


BOOK OF THE WORLD: a complete Work of Reference. 


Edited by Dr. R. I. FISHER. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. { Ready. 


BOOK OF THE NEW WORLD. Forming the Second 


Volume of the above. 1 vol. 8vo, lis. [ Shortly. 


THE PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. An 


entire New Edition, under the conjoint Editorship of RICHARD HILDRETH, Esgq., and Pro- 
fessor GOODRICH (Peter Paricy). 2 vols. Svo, in the Press. (Fol. I. shortly. 


MONE'S (F.) TREATISE ON AMERICAN ENGINEER- 


ING. Profusely Illustrated with Engravings of Machinery, Designs, Plans, &c. In 1 vol. folio, 
half-bound morocco, £3. 


; 





DANIEL WEBSTER — The SPEECHES, FORENSIC 


ARGUMENTS, and DIPLOMATIC PAPERS of the late DANIEL WEBSTER. With a notice 
of his Life and Works. By EDWARD EVERETT. 6 vols. 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 


HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. A Superb Presen- 


tation Book ; containing Views of some of the most Picturesque and lovely localities in th 
New World, from Drawings or Daguerreotypes taken expressly for the purpose, engrav don 
Steel in the first style of the art, with Tinted Vignettes on Wood, and with Fac similes of the 
MS. of a Work of each Author, and several Portraits. [December | 


FRUITS OF AMERICA: a Series of 36 Drawings, coloured 


after Nature, of the choicest varicties of American Fruits. By C.M. HOVEY. A aad " 
and Popular Descriptions. 1 vol. imp. 8vo, elegantly bound. | Nearly ready 


HEAVEN ; with its SCRIPTURAL EMBLEMS. A Reli- 
gious Gift Book. By the Rev. R. W. CLARKE, Boston, U.S. Splendidly aay 5 boner : 


8vo, clegantly bound in morocco. 


ANNA HAMMER: a Tale of Contemporary German Life. 


Translated from the German of Temme, by ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 8vo0, seW ed, 1s. 6d 
PIERRE; or, The Ambiguities. By Herman MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘ Typee,’ ‘Omoo,’ ‘ Mardi,’ &c. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
BRISTED'S (C. A.) FIVE YEARS in an ENGLISH UNI- 


VERSITY. New Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HAWTHORNES LIFE of GENERAL PIERCE. Drawn 


4 : pete —: st Svo 
from Authentic Sources, and containing the Gencral’s Military Journals. 1 vol. post S¥° 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON AND CO, 47, LUDGATE HILL 
EXPORT AND IMPORT BOOKSELLERS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
*," One of the Partners will be in the United States upon business until the middle of December, therefore upon matters requiring im ne Yok; w00 


attention Correspondents are requested to address their communications to Mr. Samp on Low, jun., care of Messrs. Harper 
American Booksellers, intending to consign Stock for the Jondon markets to the charge of Messrs. Low, Son and Co., are requeste 
immediately, so that care may be taken to secure a proper insertion thereof in the Catalogue, which will be issued early in January. 


mediate persons: 


and Brothers, and 
d to advise theres! 
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London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. 
Garden, aforesaid) ; and published by him at the office of Messrs. Reeve and Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, 





’ dos Street, Corest 
Savi nd Edwards, No. 4, Chan 
en November 13, 1992. 





